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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Need for Child Care in Rural Areas 

In rural Ontario in 1991 there were: 

• 282,747 children 0-9 years; and 

• an estimated 73,565 women with at least one child under age 7 working outside the home. 

In addition to parents working outside the home, self-employed families, such as farmers and tourist operators, have 
both parents working full-time on the home work site for at least part of tte year. A situation in which a stay-at-home 
mother is available to care for the children is no longer a reality for many rural families. 

Rural Characteristics and their Implications for Child Care 

Rural communities are characterized by: 

• seasonal variation as a predominant work pattern; 

• fluctuations in the need for child care from year to year; 

• a scattered population with relatively few users for any one type of service; 

• long travel distances and lack of public transportation; 

• the presence of commuters who live in rural areas but work in a town or city and drive long distances to work each 
day; and 

• the presence of stay-at-home parents who may be without a car all day. 
As a result of these characteristics: 

• rural communities require a variety of kinds of child care including: a) child care on a year-round, full-time basis; b) 
seasonal child care; c) child care offered outside usual working hours of 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; and d) child care 
on a periodic basis (for example, to cover an emergency); 

• communities can only sustain small child care programs; and 

• child care programs must be able to identify and respond to changes in need quickly. 

Experience in Ontario with the Provision of Rural Child Care 

Organizations which appear to be providing a range of services successfully to meet the child care needs of their rural 
community are characterized by: 

• flexibility in the way they provide services and willingness to change as needs change; 

• creativity in their use of resources and in obtaining resources; 

• adequate resources; 
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• gradual development using a phased-in approach. Several successful organizations began with a child care 
resource centre. This enabled the staff to gain an understanding of the community and the people in the 
community to get to know the organization. Then, the organization began developing other services such as 
regulated home child care; 

• ongoing marketing of service. Currently, child care is primarily funded through parent fees. Since there is a 
relatively small potential number of users in a rural community, it is important to ensure that all of them knew about 
the service; and 

• strong support from Ministry of Community and Social Services field staff who are willing to encourage innovative 
approaches. 

The needs for child care can be met in a variety of ways. For example, in Ontario communities, the need for seasonal 
child care is currently met through: a) the provision of care in the child's own home; b) child care centres which operate 
only during the summer; c) year-round centre-based programs which supplement their staff during the summer so that 
they can care for additional children; and d) regulated home child care. 

Ontario experience with rural child care centres, lural regulated home child care, and the provision of child care in the 
child's own home, is reviewed in this paper and issues to consider are identified for each approach (see chapters IV, V, 
and VI). All three approaches share the challenge of ensuring financial viability. Rural child care centres face specific 
issues related to their small size and regulated home child care faces challenges obtaining sufficient caregivers. 
Nevertheless, some rural " ^Timunities are s'/xessfully operating child care centres and regulated home child care in 
rural settings. Ontario, Prince Edwari Island, and Quebec have experience with the provision of child care in the child's 
own home. All three provinces have experienced concerns about the cost of such care related to the number of 
children served, potential liability, (since care is provided in an unregulated home) and high caregiver turnover rates. 



Quality 

Quality child care is child care which: 

• supports and assists the child's physical, emotional, social and intellectual well-being and development; and 

• supports the family in its child rearing role. 



Quality in child care for preschoolers matters because of: 

• the known negative impact of child care which is poor quality on the child's development while in child care, 
adjustment to school, and academic performance in school; and 

• the apparent inability of a positive home environment to compensate fully for poor quality non-parental care used 
on a full-time basis. 



Research has shown that: 

• centre-based caregivers who have formal training at a post secondary level in child development or the provision of 
child care are more likely to know what is realistic to expect from a child at a given age, how to respond 
appropriately to the child's needs, and how to provide the child with the type of stimulation that will assist the child's 
development; 

• centre-based caregivers who are responsible for only a few children are more responsive to the children than 
caregivers who are responsible for larger groups. They also spend a higher proportion of thair time providing the 
children with activities; 
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• centre-based caregivers who are working in space which is safe and designed for children are less likely to restrict 
the children than are caregivers working in unsafe environments; 

• centre-based caregivers who are paid adequate salaries are more likely to be satisfied with their jobs and less 
likely to be harsh with the children for whom they are responsible; and 

• home child care caregivers are more likely to provide better care if they have training in child care and are 
regulated. 

The provision of quality child care in a situation of a small population base and a variety of different needs is a major 
challenge for rural communities. 
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CHAPTER I - INTRODUCTION 



The Purpose of this Paper 

This paper was prepared for a conference on rural child care sponsored by the Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
and the Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. It provides an overview of the issues related to the 
provision of child care in rural areas and information about what has been learned from experience in rural child care 
provision. The 1992 Ministry of Community and Social Services 1 consultation document Sitting the stage: Child care 
reform In Ontario set out the government's vision for child care reform and expansion of child care in rural areas. It is 
hoped that this paper will assist participants at the Rural Child Care Conference in their deliberations which, in turn, will 
suggest directions for government policy development and legislative reform. 



A Definition of Child Care 

This paper uses the following definition of child care: 



Child can, involves children age 0-12 years outside regular school hours and includes both: 

• services such as: child care centres, nursery schools, care in a provider's home, care by a non- 
relative in the child's own home, and periodic care provided through a child care resource 
centre; and 

• supports to the family including: toy and equipment lending libraries, registries of local child 
care providers, and parent education opportunities. 



When is a Community Defined as Rural? 



Statistics Canada defines a RURAL area as one which has: 

• attained a population concentration of less than 1,000 people; and 

• has a population density of less than 400 people per square kilometre. 



For the purposes of this paper, remote communities that are only accessible by air or rail are not included in the 
discussion of child care needs and possible delivery approaches. These communities have their own unique 
characteristics and needs which are beyond the scope of this exercise. For similar reasons, child care in reserve 
communities is not discussed. 
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Rural Communities in the 1990's 

The traditional view of rural Ontario is a farming or small mill or mining community with stay-at-home mothers or 
grandmothers available to care for the children. The current reality is quite different. Twelve rural child care need 
assessment studies done within the past five years were reviewed for this report. These studies made it evident that: 

• increasing numbers of farm families have one spouse engaged in paid work off the farm while the 
other is fully engaged during the day in farm tasks. Statistics Canada reports that in 1990 14,850 Ontario 
farms with two operators had one of the persons employed in paid off-farm woifc for 190 days or more during 
the year. An additional 6,685 had one of the two people in paid off-farm employment for 60 days or more 
during the year (Statistics Canada, 1991). 

• tourism in rural communities has become a major economic activity in some areas and may be 

seasonal or year-round; 

• in some parts of the province, young families have moved into rural areas from cities seeking affordable 
homes or a different lifestyle. They may be dual-earner families where both parents commute long distances 
to work (often in a town or city) or single-earner families where one parent stays at home with the children, 
often without the use of a car all day; 

• women may be employed locally, sometimes doing shift work in a health care facility or small industry. 
Many of these women have young children; and 

. • there is often no extended family nearby to assist with child care. Where extended families live locally, 
grandparents may be operating their own farms or tourist businesses. Cooperative child care arrangements 
among neighbours who are self-employed are impractical except on an occasional basis since all farms or 
tourist operations in an area are likely to be busy at the same time. 

Rural residents whose workplace and home are on the same site, such as farmers and self-employed tourist operators, 
share a concern for the safety of their children while they work. For farmers, the concern revolves around things such 
as heayy machinery and pesticides. According to the Ontario Farm Safety Association, between 1982 and 1992, there 
were 65 farm work-related fatalities involving children under age 15. Of these, 33 involved children under age five 
(Farm Safety Association Inc., 1993). Parents operating restaurants worry about children being burned with hot fat or 
scalded with boiling water. Marina operators have to be concerned about winches for lifting boats and other machinery, 
gasoline pumps, and varnish and paints in easily openable containers. Statistics for injuries to non-farm rural children 
are not available. 



The following hypothetical situations illustrate some of the realities of rural communities in the 1990's. 

Ian and Joan found they couldnl afford a house in or near Metropolitan Toronto where they boih 
had good jobs. Therefore, they moved into a rural area near a village north of Toronto. They have 
two children. Zak is four and Andrea is 18 months old. After the move, Joan continued with her job 
in Toronto. This meant either relying on GO transit, which had only one train in the morning and 
one in the evening, or driving. Ian and Joan opted to drive. Ian could net always precisely predict 
when he would be able to leave work so being tied to fhe GO train schedule could have caused 
problems, By asking around in the village, they were able to find a home child care provider who 
was prepared to look after the children for extended hours. However, after a few months she 
announced that she had taken a job where she could earn more money working fewer hours. The 
local child care centre only provided care between 8:30 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. so Joan tried to find 
another full-time home child care provider. She interviewed a couple of women who had 
advertisements in tf?e grocery store. In one case, she felt the caregiver was already looking after 
too many children. In tfrc other case, Joan disagreed with the woman's ideas on discipline. Because 
she could not get what she considered to be suitable child care, Joan decided to stop working. Not 
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only was the family's income cut, almost in half but Joan row stays at home with the two children. 
There are no other houses where someone is home during the day within easy walking distance. 
Joan is finding it very stressful to be alone all day in an isolated situation with two active 
preschoolers and no car. She is also worried about the fact that the children have no age-mates to 
play with. 

Alex and Maggie operate a small farm. They have three children. Eric is nine t Peter is seven and 
Karen is six. Maggie works as a bookkeeper in the local village five mornings a week in order to 
provide a small steady income for the family. She also helps run the farm. Finally having all three 
children in school a// day has reduced the need for child care. However, often when the children 
come home from school there is work which must to be done in the bam or the fields. Maggie and 
Alex have both found that if the children are with them while they work they can neither supervise 
them fully nor pay adequate attention to the task at hand. They both realize that this is how 
accidents happen. Therefore, instead of taking the children with them when they do chores, Alex 
and Maggie leave them playing unsupervised in the yard or house. Eric is a responsible boy who 
tries to look after his brother and sister but they don't always listen to him. Instead of babysitting, 
Eric would much rather be helping with the chores. Involving him in fre farm work is tempting since 
the extra pair of hands is badly needed. Harvesting is a particularly difficult period. Since they can't 
afford a hired hand, Alex and Maggie have to do the work themselves. Eric has been nagging his 
father to allow him to help this year. His parents are worried that he might have an accident or that 
Peter or Karen might get hurt if Eric is not keeping an eye on them while Alex and Maggie work} 

After years of shift work and saving, Lee finally realized his dream of having his own business in his 
new country. He and his wife Mei have taken over an existing Chinese restaurant in a small village 
in a popular tourist area. Since it is the only restaurant in the immediate area, it is busy in the 
summer tourist and the fall hunting seasons. Lee and Mei have two small daughters. Annie is 
v nearly four and Elizabeth is almost two. The family lives in an apartment above the restaurant. Lee 
has been able to hire local women as waitresses. However, he is not satisfied with their cooking 
skills so he and Mei work in the kitchen. Now that Elizabeth is walking, it is very difficult to supervise 
both children and work. There is a local child care centre but is doesn't accept children younger 
than 2Vz. Its fees are much too expensive for them too, so Lee and Mei hired a high school student 
during the summer to look after the girls. However, tf£ student got bored playing with ihe children 
and sometimes got engrossed watching T. V. One day Annie came running into the kitchen and 
bumped into Mei while she was pouring hot fat out of a pan. Annie was splashed on the arm with 
the fat and now has a bad scar. 



The Need for Child Care in Rural Areas 



According to the 1991 Census: 

• 80,979 children age 0-9 lived in metro fringe communities (rural areas which are socially and 
economically integrated into an urban centre with a population of 100,000 or more); 

• 35,725 children age 0*9 lived in city fringe communities (rural areas which are socially and 
economically integrated into an urban centre with a population of 10,000 to 99,999); and 

• 166,040 children age 0-9 lived in isolated rural areas (areas which are not integrated into an 
urban area of 10,000 or more). 

TOTAL s 282,747 children age 0-9 living in rural Ontario 2 
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In 1991/92, in Ontario RURAL areas and communities with iess than 2,500 people contained: 

♦ an estimated 44,200 women with at least one child under age seven were employed outside the 
home on a primarily full-time basis; and 

♦ an estimated 29,365 such women were working outside the home on a part-time basis. 
TOTAL s 73,565 women with at least one child under age seven working outside the home.* 



Additional information on the number of children in rural areas and workforce participation by rural parents is provided in 
Appendix B. 



In addition to being required to provide care for children while parents work outside the home, child care is needed to: 

• enable patents to take advantage of job training and education opportunities; 

• care for children, especially to provide for child safety in situations where family-operated businesses which operate 
on the same site as the home while the parent is engaged in work tasks; 

• provide social experiences for children, especially those living in isolated rural areas, to assist them to develop skills 
in relating to other children; 

• provide care in emergency situations, for example, when a parent is hospitalized; and 

• enable a stay-at-home parent to attend a medical appointment, to simply have a break or to provide early childhood 
education for the children. 



Implications for Child Care Provision 

It is clear that there are a substantial number of children in rural communities whose parents work or who require child 
care for other reasons. Due to differences in lifestyles among families in the same rural area, parents within the same 
community may require child care which is available: 

• on a full-time year-round basis, for example, non-farm rural commuters and farm parents who work off-farm on a 
full-time basis; 

• on a seasonal basis, for example, farm parents who do not work off the farm but face busy periods at planting and 
harvesting, seasonal tourist operators, and people engaged in logging; 

• outside t isual working hours, for example, parents who work shifts or commute long distances and may leave at 
6:00 a.m. and not return till 7:00 p.m.; and 

• on a periodic basis, for example, for an emergency when the usual caregiver is unavailable or to allow a stay-at- 
home parent to have a break or attend a medical appointment. 

In rural communities (like urban areas and towns), it is quite common for people in one community to have several or all 
of the above needs. 
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Endnotes 



1. A national survey by the Federated Women's Institutes of Canada in 1990 estimated that 40% of farm children 
under the age of ten are left unattended while the parent works on the farm or arc taken along with the parent as 
farm tasks are done. 

2. From data prepared by the Centre for International Statistics using Statistics Canada's 1991 Census data. 

3. From data prepared by the Centre for International Statistics using Statistics Canada's Survey of Consumer 
Finances microdata. This annual survey contains approximately 1 1 ,000 respondents from Ontario of whom 
approximately 20% have a child under age seven. Data from 1991 and 1992 were aggregated in order to increase 
the sample size. The term "primarily* refers to situations where the person generally worked full-time. 
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CHAPTER II - THE CONTEXT OF CHILD CARE IN ONTARIO 

Introduction 

This chapter provides information on the roles of the three levels of government, the three major issues in child care, 
and child care reform in Ontario. 

The Role of Different Levels of Government 
The federal government 

Canada does not have a national child care policy nor national child care legislation. Responsibility for the provision of 
child care services rests with the provinces and territories. However, the federal govemmei it shapes the development 
and availability of child care through several funding mechanisms including: 

• cost-sharing eligible child care expenditures with the provincial and territorial governments (this cost-sharing is 
'intended for fee subsidization for low income parent); 

• assisting some parents with part of the cost of child care through income tax deductions; and 

• provision of dependent care allowances which can be used by trainees in job training programs sponsored by the 
federal government to purchase child care. 

The provincial government 

The Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services is currently responsible for: 

• child care legislation, regulation, and licensing; 

• child care policy development; 

• provision of 30% of the cost of parent fee subsidization; and 

• provision of direct program funding to regulated non-profit centre-based and home-based child care programs. 

Junior and senior kindergarten, which serve children age four and five respectively, is the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education and Training. 

The municipal government 

The Ontario Day Nurseries Act enables, but does not require, municipalities tc: 

• directly operate child care centres and regulated home child care programs; 

• administer a parent fee subsidization program (in which case, the municipality contributes 20% of the cost). 

Because municipal involvement in child care is voluntary, there is considerable variation in the roles of municipalities 
across the province. 1 
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The Major Issues in Child Care 

Generally, the major issues in child care can be categorized into three areas. These are availability, affordability, and 
quality. 



Availability 

Availability in child care refers to whether there is an appropriate space to match the parents and child's needs. The 
child care needs of individual parents are determined by factors such as: 

• their reason for wanting child care; 

• their work patterns and the resultant hours of child care required; 

• their income and fixed expenses, such as mortgage payments; and 

• the age and developmental level of their children. 

A match between parent needs and child care availability depends upon whether there is an available space for a child 
of the right age, in a location which is reasonably close to the parent's home or place of work, with hours of operation 
which match those required by the parent, at a price the parent can afford, and which meets the developmental needs 
of the child. If one of these factors is not a match, then child care cannot be considered available for that child. 'See 
Appendix C for additional information on the availability of child care in Ontario.) 



Affordability 

Affordability refers to the parents' ability to pay for child care. 



The proportion of parental income required to purchase child care 
The following facts determine the extent to which child care is affordable: 

• In 1993, across the province as a whole, fees in licensed non-profit centres ranged between $4,000.00 to 

$10,291.00 a year depending on the child's age. / 

• In 1993, the fees in rural reoulated home child care ranged between $4,959.00 to $6,525.00 a year, again 
depending on the child's age. 

• In 1992, an estimated 52.3% of rural families with at least one child under age 12 had an after-tax family income of 
less than $40,000.00. Twenty-six percent of rural families with at least one child under age 12 had an after-tax 
family income of less than $30,000.00.* 

Practically, this means that a family earning $35,000 a year with two preschool children would be paying (a minimum) of 
$8,000 a year, or 23% of their income for regulated child care. A family earning $50,000 a year, with an infant and a 
preschool child, could be paying $15,000 a year, or 30% of their annual income for regulated child care. 

It should be noted that many families with at least one child under age 12 would have more than one child under this 
age. The above figures suggest that a substantial number of rural families could only afford child care if they could 
obtain a fee subsidy. 
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Issues associated with the current approach to fee subsidization 

In Ontario, municipalities, approved corporations 3 and Indian Bands currently administer the fee subsidy program and 
contribute 20% of the cost of subsidization. Parent eligibility is determined by a municipally-determined and 
administered needs test which considers income, assets and expenditures. Problems encountered by parents with the 
current mechanism for obtaining a fee subsidy include: 

• considerable variation from municipality to municipality in: a) the maximum income permitted for subsidy 
eligibility; b) the maximum amount of subsidy granted; c) the presence or absence of a surcharge/fee (parental 
contribution to the cost of the child care); and, d) the amount of the surcharge/fee. This situation has resulted from 
the fact that municipal governments have considerable discretion (within broad provincial guidelines) in how the fee 
subsidy program is administered; 

• iacK of a mechanism in some communities whereby parents can access fee subsidization. This can occur 
when a local township council takes the position that child care should be the parents' responsibility, so declines to 
administer a fee subsidy program, or the community is in an unorganized 4 srritory and there is no municipal 
government. In such situations, if there is no non-profit child care agency willing to become an approved corporation, 
there is no route for accessing fee subsidization; 

• seasonal fluctuations in income experienced by fanners, loggers, and tourist operators. At the time they are 
assessed for subsidy, they may have relatively large bank accounts. However, the money will be needed at a later 
time to buy seed or pay living expenses during the off-season when there is no income. Some municipalities include 
these temporary, relatively large sums of money as liquid assets and, on this basis, declare the person ineligible for 
subsidy; and 

• increases in surcharges in the past couple of years by some municipalities struggling with the recession or a 
reduction in the amount of money allocated for child care. Many municipalities have waiting lists of eligible parents 
who cannot get a fee subsidy. 



The real cost of unregulated child care 

Unregulated care is often perceived to be less expensive than regulated care. However, in reality the fees charged by 
an unregulated provider may be the same as those charged by a neighbouring regulated home child care situation. 
I e subsidization is not available in Ontario (or most provinces) to pay for unregulated care. The Ontario govemnient 
has clearly stated its intention not to subsidize unregulated care because "it would be impossible to monitor the use of 
funds and the quality of services delivered' (Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services, 1991). Income tax 
deductions provide only limited relief to parents in regard to the cost of child care. In addition, parents require receipts 
to claim the Child Care Expense Deduction and many unregulated caregivers do not issue receipts. 

In summary, because parents cannot get a fee subsidy and may not get an income tax receipt, unregulated child care 
may cost the parent more than regulated care. (Additional discussion on the issue of affoixiability is provided in 
Appendix D). 
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Quality 



Quality child care is child car* which: 

• supports and assists the child's physical, emotional, social and intellectual 
well-being and development; and 

* supports the family in its child rearing rola 



Why quality in child care matters 

An estimated 73,565 women with at least one child under age seven living in rural areas 2nd urban communities with a 
population under 2,500 were engaged in full- or part-time work outside (he home 4 in 1991/1992. Other rural parents, 
such as farmers, are engaged in work on the home site for considerable periods of time each day. The quality of the 
non-parental care children receive while the parents work matters because of: 

• the known negative impact on children of poor quality care; and 

• the apparent inability of a positive home environment to compensate fully for poor quality non-parental care used for 
preschoolers on a regular basis. 

The research findings cited in the remainder of this section on quality come from a review of over 100 studies on child 
care conducted in the past 15 years (Doherty, 1991). 



The impact of poor quality child care 

When preschool children receiving poor quality child care are compared with age-mates'receiving good quality child 
care they have been found to: 

• be more anxious than their age-mates receiving high quality child care; 

• have poorer social skills than their age nates; 

• show more negative behaviours towards adults; 

• have less well developed language skills; and 

• have poorer problem-solving skills. 

Research which has followed up children in elementary school has found that the negative impact of poor quality child 
care persists. Children who were in poor quality child care as preschoolers are more likely to have poor academic 
performance and difficulties getting along with school-mates. 



The inability of the home to compensate for poor quality child care 

Several studies have indicated that living in a stable middle-class family with parents who have at least high school 
education does not compensate for poor quality child care, at least for preschoolers in full-time attendance. For 
example, one study which controlled for differences in the children's family backgrounds found that the quality of child 
care received by children enroled as infants determined up to 22% of the differences found among the children's social 
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skills at the end of kindergarten. Another study, which involved only middle-class families where both parents had at 
least a high school education, found that preschool-age children in poor quality child care had poorer language skills 
than their age-mates receiving good quality child care. 

The key ingredients of quality child care 

The key ingredients which determine quality in child care are: the behaviour of the caregiver with the child, the child 
environment, and the adult work environment 



The caregiver's behaviour with the child 

The interaction between the caregiver and the child is the most important ingredient in quality child care. Research has 
indicated that caregivers with spe^fic training in child development and child care provision are more likely than those 
without such training to know: 

♦ what is .ppropriate to expect from a child at a given age and are therefore less likely to stress the child by 
unrealistic demands; 

♦ how to respond appropriately to the child's needs; and 

♦ how to provide the child with the type of stimulation that assists in social, language, and intellectual development. 

They are also less likely to be harsh with the child. The importance of caregiver training has been demonstrated in both 
regulated home child care and centre-based care. 



The child environment 

The ability of the caregiver to provide quality care is directly influenced by the child environment. For example, 
research has shown that 

♦ caregivers responsible for small numbers of children in small groups are more responsive to the children's needs 
than those responsible for large numbers of children in larger groups. They also spend a higher proportion of their 
time providing the children with social, verbal, and intellectual stimulation; and 

♦ caregivers working in space which is safe and designed for children are less likely to restrict the children's activities, 
and are more likely to provide a program which assists the child to develop skills, than are caregivers working in 
unsafe environments or settings which are poorly designed. 



The adult work environment 

Caregiver behaviour with the children is also related to caregiver job satisfaction. Caregivers who are dissatisfied tend 
to be restrictive, harsh and controlling. Research indicates that caregivers' job satisfaction is linked to adequate 
salaries, responsibility for a small number of children, time to prepare programs for the children, and opportunities for 
input into the centre's policies. 
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The impact of regulation 

Regulation cannot guarantee quality child care. However, research in both Canada and the United States involving 
both home child care and centre-based care has demonstrated that both the stringency of regulation and regulation per 
se increase the likelihood of quality. Studies comparing regulated and unregulated home child care providers show that: 

• regulated home child care providers are significantly more likely to obtain a higher overall score on a standard 
measure of quality than are unregulated caregivers; 

• regulated home child care providers are more likely to have received training related to the provision of child care 
than unregulated caregivers; and 

• the children in regulated homes obtain higher scores on langauge tests than do age-mates in unregulated homes. 



A research project in the United States involving 227 centres in five different states demonstrated a direct relationship 
between: 

• the requirements of licensing regulations in regard to staff-to-child ratios and group size; and 

• the extent to which caregivers in each state demonstrated the type of behaviour associated with quality 
programming (Phillips, Howes, & Whitebook, 1992). 

These researchers also noted that the states having the most favourable staff-to-child ratios and group sizes tended to 
also have the highest requirements for training. As indicated above, research has shown a direct relationship between 
caregiver training and quality. 



Child Care Reform in Ontario 

In its 1992 consultation document, Setting the stage: Child care reform in Ontario, the provincial government 
identified the following major concerns (most of which have been identified in this paper): 

• the costs of providing child care have increased over the past few years and many parents cannot afford to pay the 
full fee for regulated care; 

• funding for child care programs comes primarily from parental fees; 

• too many child care programs are dependent for their survival on parent fee subsidies. Furthermore, the availability 
of fee subsidization is limited and the supply is unevenly distributed across the province; and 

• some communities do not have an adequate supply of child care services in general. Others do not have an 
adequate supply of certain types of child care, for example, services for infants. 



The Ontario government has committed itself to reforming the way child care is provided. If child care reform proposals 
are implemented, the funding and operation of child care could change substantially in Ontario. 

• Child care would be funded through a combination of public funding and parent fees. 

• Regulated non-profit centre-based and home child care programs would receive direct government funding to cover 
program operating costs. This would provide stability by ensuring a basic operating budget and lessen the need for 
providers of child care to be concerned about fluctuating child enrolment. 

• Parent contributions to the cost of child care would be based on ability to pay and reasonable cost. Therefore, the 
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family's financial situation would cease to be a barrier to access. 

♦ The government would fund programs appropriately to cover the costs of providing part-time, seasonal, evening, 
and infant care as well as care for children with special needs. This would encourage and assist child care 
programs to be more flexible and responsive to family needs. 

♦ New or additional child care services would be added to under-served areas to provide more equal access to child 
care across the province. 

♦ Mechanisms would be established to strengthen local and parent participation in child care sendee planning and 
provision. 



Endnotes 



1 . For additional information on the various rotes of different levels of government see: 

Friendly, M. (1994, in press). Child care policy in Canada: Putting the pieces together. Don Mills, Ontario: 
Addison-Wesley Ltd. 

2. Data on centre fees come from an unpublished survey conducted by the Ministry of Community and Social Services 
on a sample cf regulated non-profit programs. The statistics exclude programs in Ottawa and Metropolitan Toronto. 
Fees are higher in these two municipalities than they are elsewhere. 

Data on rural home child care fees come from the agency staff interviewed for this report. 

Family income data come from a tabulation prepared by the Centre for International Statistics using Statistics 
Canada's Survey of Consumer Finances microdata. This annual survey includes approximately 1 1 ,000 respondents 
from Ontario. Data from 1991 and 1992 were aggregated 'in order to increase the sample size. Average family 
income includes government transfers such as social assistance or unemployment insurance payments. 

3. A non-profit child care agency which is authorized under the Day Nurseries Act to administer a fee subsidy program. 

4. Data on estimated female workforce participation prepared by the Centre for International Statistics using Statistics 
Canada's Survey of Consumer Finances microdata. Data from 1991 and 199? were aggregated in order to increase 
the sample size. 
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CHAPTER 



EXPERIENCE WITH RURAL CHILD CARE IN ONTARIO: 
AN OVERVIEW 



Method and Information Sources 

This section is based on: 

• telephone interviews with nine people directly involved in providing child care services in rural communities in Ontario. 
The eight programs in question were selected to represent different types of rural communities in different parts of the 
province; 

• telephone interviews with nine Ministry of Community and Social Services 1 field staff with experience relating to rural 
child care programs. The Ministry staff were responsible for some rural programs in addition to those represented by 
the service providers who were interviewed; 

• annual reports from three rural programs in Ontario; and 

• several reports from Ontario rural child care need assessment studies. 

The people who were interviewed are identified in Appendix A. This appendix also lists the types of services provided by 
each child care organization. 



Characteristics of Rural Communities 

Some general characteristics of rural communities influence their child care needs. 

• Seasonal variation is a predominant work pattern in many rural areas. People working in agriculture, logging, and 
tourism work long hours and often seven days a week in certain months of the year but have shorter hours or no work 
at other times. As a result, they may only need seasonal child care; 

• Year-to-year variation in child care need occurs in many rural areas depending on agricultural conditions and 
economics. Good weather can reduce the rush to get crops harvested and the need for farm women to participate in 
this activity one year. However, the following year, poor weather may require the women's participation and lead to a 
need for seasonal child care. Declining prices for^crops or reduced sales increase the need for farm families to have 
one person working off the farm on a full-time basis. In these situations, the need for child care changes from a 
seasonal to a year-round full-time arrangement. The closure of a small nursing home in the area which employs women 
with young children may suddenly reduce the demand for child care; 

• The presence in rural communities of commuters who have to drive long distances to work results in a need 
for child care before and after usual business hours. In the winter, travel time can be doubled due to road conditions; 
and 

• The presence of isolated stay-at-home parents without a car. Both they and their children need services to combat 
the isolation they experience. 
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16 Chapter III 

Challenges in Establishing Rural Child Care Programs 

The following challenges in establishing a viable child care program appear to be common to all rural communities: 

• a scatter*) population whose members have varying child care needs; 

• rural attitudes and values. The idea of agency involvement in child care may be foreign to some rural residents and 
new child care organizations may have to address the initial distrust felt by potential users; 

• large geographic areas may make it difficult to foster ownership of the child care service at the local community level; 

• lack of public transportation. This is intensified by the often-reported reluctance of rural residents to drive more than 
10 to 15 kilometres for child care; 

• higher program operating josts resulting from higher costs for food and supplies and thus higher unit costs (number 
of children that can be served on a full-time basis for a given amount of money) than in urban areas; and 

• population shifts. An area which has predominately been a farming community may become a bedroom commuter 
community, or in some communities, children 'come in waves'. The community may have a group of pre-school-age 
children at one point in time but these may become school-aged before the next wave of infants is bom. 



Characteristics of Successful Programs 

Among the Ontario rural programs interviewed, those which appear to be successfully providing a range of child care 
services to meet community neeas are characterized by: flexibility, creativity, adequate resources, and a phased-in approach 
to the development of services. They also engage in on-going marketing of their services. 



Flexibility 

As noted earlier, change is an ever-present reality in rural areas. The characteristics of the community change and the 
needs of individual families change. In addition, a variety of child care needs are likely to be present even in a small rural 
population. Therefore, flexibility is a key ingredient in successfully meeting rural needs. Both sen/ice providers and Ministry 
program advisors must be flexible within a framework of what is known about quality programming and the requirements 
of the child care legislation. 

Rural communities which appear to be meeting their child care needs successfully tend to have child care programs which: 

• have strong support from provincial government field staff who assist the operator to overcome problems rather 
than rigidly interpreting the regulations according to their literal wording. For example, they may allow a centre to use 
a snow fence to delineate the play ground area instead of insisting it erect a solid fence; 

• have evolved and changed to meet changing needs and/or expectations using a community development/education 
process. This requires service providers with both the skills and time to keep in touch with the community and track 
changes, to involve user-parents and the community in identifying needs and in decision-making, to work with natural 
leaders in the community, and to provide on-going leadership. An active community board of directors which includes 
parents can be very helpful in assisting a program to keep in touch with community needs; and 

• are mobile in order to address the barrier of distance or can move resources or change programs as 
community needs change. Several organizations have mobile toy lending libraries which park in different communities 
on rotation; sometimes it also provides a parent-child drop-in and/or parent education program. The Lennox & 
Addington Resources for Children program has a van which brings providers and children from its regulated home child 
care program to a resource centre so that they can participate in play groups and training workshops. Southeast Grey 
Community Outreach operates a licensed centre in a very large trailer and one of the centres in The Lennox & 
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Addington Resources for Children program operates in a portable building on the grounds of a school. Both these 
centres have facilities which can be literally moved to another community if demand shifts. 



Creativity 

Viable rural programs: 

• are creative in the use of their resources. In North Wellington, a centre provides year-round care, seasonal care, and 
periodic/emergency care. It does this by supplementing staff in the summer and adding staff from the resource centre, 
if necessary, at other times. Temiskaming Child Care uses its van as a mobile resource centre in the winter and to 
provide transportation for children to and from a seasonal centre-based program in the summer. In some cases, the 
Southeast Grey Community Outreach Program achieves the twin goals of meeting community needs and providing full- 
time employment for people close to their place of residence by having the same person work some hours in a drop-in 
or parent relief program and some hours providing extended care in the evening in a centre program; and 

• are creative in obtaining resources through a variety of sources, for example, Student Employment Experience 
Development (SEED) grants, in-kind contributions from municipalities and local business groups or service clubs, or 
parent fund raising from bake sales and raffles. All the providers interviewed stated that it is necessary that they 
supplement the funding available through the Ministry of Community and Social Services and parent fees. 



Adequate resources 

Programs which appear to be successful: 

• have a stable base of core funding which can be used to subsidize child care services within the organization which 
are needed but cannot be financially viable on their own. Currently, the child care resource centre component, which 
is 1 00% funded by the Ministry of Community and Social Services, is subsidizing the regulated home child care program 
in at least three of the eight programs interviewed through funding all or part of the home visitor's salary and subsidizing 
a seasonal centre-based program in another organization. Almost all of them were base funded as flexible models at 
one time; and 

• have sufficient staff, not only per child but in absolute terms, to be able to move staff from one program to 
another as needs change and to cover the whole geographic area for which the agency is responsible. The 

respondent from an organization which had recently been created out of the merger of two programs serving the same 
rural area commented on how the merger had increased the ability to shift resources as required and serve more 
communities. 



A phased-in approach to the development of services 

Several successful providers started with a resource centre. This enabled the provision of a number of free or very low cost 
family-support services, such as toy lending libraries and parent-child drop-in programs. Such programs, in turn, assisted 
the agency to learn about the community and its needs and to become known and trusted. 

Then, the successful programs developed a number of different services which addressed a variety of needs under the 
administration of one organization. For example: a) a resource centre with a toy lending library, a list of local caregivers, 
a drop-in centre, and support programs for informal caregivers; b) regulated home day care; and c) centre-based child care'. 
The operation of several programs by one organization simplifies parents' access to service, provides parents with choices, 
and reduces duplication in administration and hence administrative cost. It also provides sufficient staff to allow people to 
work in more than one program, and to engage in community development and on-going service marketing. 
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Marketing 

Finally, successful programs seen to market their services constantly. In rural communities, the potential pool of users for 
any one service is small. Currently, most of an operating budget for centre-based and home-based child care comes from 
parent fees. Unless a large number of potential users know about the service, the service may be under-used and become 
less financially viable. Successful programs use a number of strategies at the same time. Those mentioned include: a) 
delivering an information package to each new mother who gives birth in the local hospital; b) having booths at ploughing 
matches and Fall fairs; c) having floats in local parades; d) writing a weekly parent information column for the local 
newspaper; e) sending flyers home with school children; f) putting up posters in grocery stores and churches; and g) having 
brochures in the offices of local doctors and dentists. 



The Same Needs, Different Approaches 

Rural areas have a variety of child care needs including needs for a) full-time care; b) part-time care; c) seasonal care; d) 
extended hours; and e) emergency or periodic care. (The same needs occur in urban communities). Each of these needs 
can be met in a variety of ways. Among the programs surveyed: 

• seasonal care was provided in four different ways: a) care in the child's own home; b) centres which only operate 
during the summer, c) year-round centres which supplement their staffing in the summer so that they can care for 
additional children; and d) regulated home child care; 

• care for extended hours was provided both in child care centres and regulated home child care; and 

• emergency or periodic care was offered through: a) centre-based programs (if there are available unused spaces or 
an enroled child is not attending for a few days because of an infectious disease); b) regulated home child care; c) 
resource centre drop-in programs; and d) care in the child's own home. 
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CHAPTER IV - EXPERIENCE WITH RURAL CENTRE-BASED CHILD CARE 
IN ONTARIO 



Information Sources 

Five of the service providers interviewed for this report operate centre-based programs. 1 Two of the agencies have two 
full-time centres, one has four full-time centres, and a fourth agency operates two summer centre-based programs. The 
fifth agency operates one seasonal program. The capacity of the eleven centres ranged from 16 to 31 with all but two 
of them having a capacity of 16. The centre with a capacity of 31 spaces actually uses only 16 spaces on a year-round 
basis. The remaining 15 spaces are used for emergency or periodic care (by supplementing the centre staff with 
resource centre staff) and to provide a summer seasonal program. Infoimation about rural centres in general was auo 
sought from the Ministry of Community and Social Services field staff who \ .,e interviewed for this report. (A list of all 
the people interviewed for this report is provided in Appendix A). 



General Observations 

Provincial government field staff in two different area offices noted that small rural communities have a population 
density that can, at best, only sustain centres with a licensed capacity of 12 to 20 children. The reality of rural centres 
seems to be that noi all available spaces are occupied at a given point in time, even in a small 16-space centre. One 
provincial program advisor expressed the opinion that rural centre-based programs can operate effectively with as few 
as 12 children enroled as long as they can operate a mixed-age group. It should be noted that the experience of the 
programs interviewed for this report suggests that stand-aione centres without base funding find it difficult to operate. 



The Challenges Facing Rural Child Care Centres 

At the present time, the major challenges facing rural child care centres are: a) the small potential number of users; b) 
variation in demand for child care; c) need for child care outside 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. (extended hours care); and, d) 
obtaining and retaining appropriately trained staff and paying adequate wages. 

The small potential pool of users 

The implications of a small potential pool of users are that: 

• centres must market their service continuously. Currently, the majority of any centre's budget comes from 
parent fees. Therefore, it is important for survival to ensure that spaces are occupied. Marketing informs potential 
users that the service exists, however, it takes staff time away from direct service delivery; 

• centres have a small number of children suggesting that mixed-age groups should be considered. A small 
centre means a small budget. As a result, centres cannot afford to hire the number of staff required to operate 
age-segregated groups (that is: infant, toddler, preschool, and school-age). Section 15 of the Day Nurseries Act 
permits two age groups to be combined if no more than 20% of the children are from the younger age group (for 
example, no more than 20% toddlers in a group of preschoolers) and the ratio of staff to children for the younger 
age group is used (in the above example, the ratio for toddlers). However, in some rural areas a logical group 
might include an infant as well as toddlers and preschoolers; 

• centres have a small amount of physical space, sometimes only one large room. This may make it difficult to 
provide separate space for different aged children); 

• centres tend to just break even, lacking a financial cushion for unexpected major expenses such as re-drilling the 
well or replacing the roof, and; 
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• centres must address the transportation issue. It is reported that parents are reluctant to drive more than 10-15 
kilometres for child care. Woittng parents are unable to transport children to after-school programs. Agency staff 
noted that school boards may take the position that they are only insured to transport children going to school. 
Therefore, they may not transport a child younger than mandatory school-age even if an older sibling is on the bus 
and the bus passes the child care centre. Other school boards do not allow a school-aged child to be dropped off 
at a place other than their home in order to attend an after-school program. One agency reported successfully 
changing school board policy in regard to school-aged children by involving parents in simultaneously lobbying 
school principals, the board of education administrative staff, and the board's trustees. Another agency has been 
able to set up car pools whereby a parent who is transporting a child to the program Dicks up other children from 
nearby homes. 



Variations in demand for child care: Seasonal care 

Three agencies surveyed for this report offer seasonal centre-based child care as a specific program and an additional 
agency provides this service if there are spaces available in its full-time centre. Where seasonal child care has been 
offered as a specific program, it has been staffed either by hiring students, usually through a Student Employment 
Experience Development (SEED) grant, (as in Northumberland and North Wellington), or by using full-time staff who 
work in the resource centre during the winter, as in Temiskaming. 

One of the three seasonal programs is an expansion of a full-time program and operates in licensed child care space. 
However, buildings readily available for seasonal use, such as church basements, often do not meet the Day Nurseries 
Acfs requirements in areas such as the brightness of the artificial light. In Ontario, child care programs with more than 
five unrelated children do not have to be licensed if they only operate for eight weeks or less. 2 Some seasonal 
programs cope with the fact the building does not meet the legislative requirements by operating for only this period of 
time. However, eight weeks does not cover the whole summer break so this may not meet parental needs. 
Furthermore, parents cannot be eligible for fee subsidy if they are using an unlicensed program. 

None of the three seasonal programs operates beyond 6:00 p.m. Two programs reported that initially, farmers in their 
area wanted the service to extend into the evening. However, over time, farm families decided that they wanted their 
children home for the evening meal and that 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. gives sufficient time for both parents to work the 
farm. In the evening, one parent can work in or near the house and care for the children. 



Changes in need over time 

Reduced demand may result from the closure of the only local factory, or children "coming in waves'. This is the 
phenomenon where a group of preschoolers reaches school-age without being replaced by a new "wave" of infants and 
preschoolers. This was identified as having caused the closure of two centres in two different communities. In situations 
where there is the possibility of reduced demand, existing community buildings may be used for child care. Another 
option is to use a potentially portable facility. The Lennox and Addington Resources for Children program uses a 
portable building parked on school property; the Southeast Grey Community Outreach Program operates one of its 
centres in a very large trailer which was specially purchased for this purpose, gutted in the factory, and finished inside 
so that it complies with the Day Nurseries Act. 



The need for extended hours care 

The Southeast Grey Community Outreach Program addresses the need for extended care in two different ways. The 
staff in one of its three full-time centres work nine or ten hours a day four days a week. The other two centres have 
opted for using an additional person to provide extended hour coverage so that no staff person works for more than 
eight hours and all full-time staff work five days a week. None of the agencies from which information was collected 
provide overnight or week-end care. This is probably a reflection of the volume of demand for such care in their 
community and the fact that given the small volume, overnight and weekend care is more efficiently provided through a 
regulated home day care provider. 
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Obtaining and retaining appropriately trained staff 

Child care need assessment reports conducted as recently as the late 1980's cited the unavailability of people with 
early childhood education in rural areas as a major challenge in the development of regulated care. However, the 
informants from both the Southeast Grey and the North Wellington agencies reported that in their communities, local 
young people are taking early childhood education in college and then returning home seeking work. As a result, 
trained staff are becoming available. Furthermore, they are often from a rural background, so they understand rural 
lifestyles. The challenges currently facing the centres in relation to staff relate to: 

• the type of training in tarty childhood education programs. Currently, training tends to focus on preparing the 
student to work with separate age groups, not mixed-age groups which are usual in rural centres. Ontario 
experience also indicates that rural child care programs require people with skills in community development and 
education. The development of such skills is not usually part of early childhood education; and 

• the need to pay salaries which are commensurate with those in urban areas. 



Issues to Consider 

What are appropriate physical space requirements in licensed centres in rural areas? 

Available buildings in rural areas may not meet the current requirements for licensing, such as a separate flush toilet for 
staff and three sinks in the kitchen. Within the framework of what research has demonstrated to be crucial for safe and 
quality programming, consideration might be given to: 

• . whether summer seasonal programs, where children are likely to spend much of their time outdoors, need to meet 
the same indoor physical space requirements as year-round programs; and 

• whether small programs, for example 15 or 16 spaces, need to meet the same requirements as larger programs. 



What role should the use of mixed-age groups play? 

Mixed-age groups, which are usual in small rural centres, are permitted by the Day Nurseries Act as long as they 
involve only two age groups, for example, toddlers and preschoolers. However, a family might have an infant, a 
toddler, and a preschooler, all of whom require child care. It would be more convenient for parents to be able to take 
all three children to the same program (especially if it is the only child care program). People interviewed for this paper 
identified the need to consider: 

• the number of different age groups that can be permitted in a mixed-age group; 

• operating guidelines for mixed-age groups, for example, the appropriate number of children for which one caregiver 
can be responsible, the need for a separate area where infants and toddlers can nap; and 

• the type of training required by caregivers working with mixed-age groups. 



How can qualified staff be retained? 

Stability in child care is important for children. Research has identified that children who experience frequent changes 
in caregivers are more insecure while in child care. They also have poorer academic performance relative to their 
perceived ability at the enG of grade one. Several studies have illustrated a direct relationship between salary levels 
and caregiver turnover rates (Doherty, 1991). To attract and retain qualified staff, rural centres must pay salaries 
similar to those in non-rural areas in addition to facing higher costs for things such as food and supplies. 
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Chapter IV 



Endnotes 



1 . A sixth, Muskoka Family Focus, also operates two centre-based programs but, both centres operate in towns with a 
population of 8,000 or more and have a capacity of 35 or more children. Therefore, the Muskoka Family Focus 
centres are not representative of centres in rural areas and are not included in this discussion. 

2. The legislation permits child care for up to five children, excluding the caregiver's own children, to operate without a 
license. Group care for five or more unrelated children which operates for more than eight weeks must be 
licensed. 



For additional information on mixed-age grouping see: 

Balaban, N. (1991). Main' ";reamed: Mixed-age groups of infants and toddlers at the Bank Street Family Center. Zero to 
Three, February, 13-16 

Katz, LG., Evangelou, D., & Hartman, J.A. (1990). The case for mixed age grouping in early childhood, Washington, 
D.C.: National Association for the Education of Young Children. 
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CHAPTER V - EXPERIENCE WITH RURAL REGULATED HOME CHILD 
CARE IN ONTARIO 



A Description of Regulated Home Child Care 

In this approach, individual caregivers provide child care in their own homes under the sponsorship of an agency 
• licensed through the Day Nurseries Act Under the Day Nurseries Act, the agency is responsible for: 

• recruiting caregivers; and 

• providing on-site supervisory visits through a home visitor and ensuring that caregivers adhere to the legislative 
requirements. 

They may also: 

• match the child with an appropriate caregiver; ' 

• provide training; and 

• obtain a back-up caregiver should the child's usual caregiver be unavailable. 

The agency may lend the caregivers toys and equipment or help them form a caregiver mutual-support network within a 
given community. The cost to the parent (or the fee subsidy) covers: a) the rate paid to the caregiver, b) the salary 
paid to the agency staff who train and visit the caregivers; and c) the agency's liability insurance, supplies and 
equipment. In Ontario, most families using regulated home child care are subsidized. 

The strengths of regulated home child care as a method of serving rural communities have been identified as: a) the 
compatibility with the perceived rural preference for child care in a home setting; b) the potential to provide flexible 
hours including overnight and weekend care; c) the low capital investment required to establish and operate the 
program; d) the ability of this approach to operate in an area which lacks the population base to sustain a centre; and 
e) the fact that caregivers are trained and receive on-going support and supervision (Draper, 1990). 



Information Sources 

Information on experience with regulated home child care was obtained from six agencies which are currently operating 
such programs in rural areas and nine Ministry of Community and Social Services field staff. The number of homes per 
agency ranged from seven to 21; three agencies operating 10 to 18 homes. According to agency respondents, only one 
program of the six is financially self-sufficient. It has 18 homes and has been operating for longer than four of the other 
five programs. Two agencies are currently receiving one-year only base funding from the Ministry's area office in an 
attempt to stabilize their programs. The other three agencies are subsidizing the regulated home child care program 
through their child care resource centre, usually by funding all or part of the home visitor's salary and mileage. 



The Challenges Facing Rural Regulated Home Child Care Programs 

The major challenges facing regulated home child care in rural communities are: achieving financial viability, obtaining 
and retaining caregivers, obtaining sufficient users, and responding to seasonal demand. 
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Financial viability 

Agencies operating regulated home child care programs are funded primarily through fee subsidies and parent fees with 
some additional funding from the provincial government's Wage Subsidy Grant (the amount of which depends, in part, 
on the number of providers being supervised by the agency). Three provincial government field staff from three different 
areas noted how difficult it is for rural agencies to be financially viable as stand-alone programs within the current 
funding approach. The reasons for this are as follows: 

• a low population density often means that rural home child care agencies cannot place as many children in a 
provider's home as the Day Nurseries Act would permit; 

• home visitors have greater distances to cover so they can supervise fewer homes at a given level of supervision 
than their urban counterparts. Providers also identified a need to have more frequent visits by the home visitor 
than might be needed in urban areas in order to combat the isolation experienced by rural home child care 
providers. In one airal agency, the home visitor supervises 15 homes, with permission from the local Ministry area 
office, in contrast to the responsibility for 25 homes found in urban areas and the maximum specified in the Day 
Nurseries Act As a result, the proportion of the budget spent on home visitors may be higher in rural than in urban 
programs; and 

• mileage and telephone costs tend to be higher in rural than in urban areas. 

Several of the rural home child care programs currently operating in Ontario are able to do so only because they can ' 
subsidize this program from their resource centre budget. 

Obtaining and retaining caregivers 

Agency staff reported difficulties both in obtaining caregivers in general and in obtaining caregivers who live near 
parents who want to use the service. Rural informal caregivers were identified as tending to mistrust the idea of an 
agency being involved in their business. Agency staff described having to spend a significant amount of time with each 
potential caregiver explaining the advantages of having the agency deal with parents around fees, pay on a guaranteed 
basis for care given, and provide various supports. The Lennox and Addington Resources for Children program 
targeted natural leaders in each community, (for example, the owner of the village store) and sought their help in 
identifying credible local people to be approached to become caregivers. 

People interviewed for this report felt that provider isolation is greater in rural than in urban areas. In order to retain 
caregivers, agencies must provide supports such as a mobile toy and equipment library which goes to caregivers' 
homes on a regular basis or transportation for caregivers to come with the children to drop-in programs or play groups 
or caregiver training. One agency which is having problems obtaining and retaining caregivers attributed its difficulties 
to not having sufficient staff to spend the necessary time recruiting and supporting its child care providers. 



Obtaining sufficient users 

It has been suggested that rural parents are used to informal care and that this is compatible with rural reliance on 
family and neighbourhood networks (Draper, 1990). Family incomes in rural areas tend to be somewhat lower than in 
urban areas (see Appendix D) and food, gasoline, and clothing tend to be more expensive. A rural parent who finds a 
neighbour willing to provide child care, it may be difficult for the parent to see advantages in what appears to be more 
expensive agency-sponsored care. Agencies have found that they have to market their service constantly because of 
the relatively low user population base. Successful marketing was reported as including assuring parents that the 
agency can provide flexible hours and that, in addition, it will supervise the caregiver and provide a backup caregiver 
when needed. It has also been found helpful to point out to potential users that parents using regulated care may be 
eligible for a fee subsidy and will receive income tax receipts. 
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Responding to seasonal demand 

Regulated home child care agencies have on-going overhead costs associated with the home visitor and administration. 
Therefore, they need an adequate base of year-round users in order to survive. Home child care providers generally 
want full-time work and often are reluctant to take children for only a few weeks. Agency staff reported being able to 
accommodate seasonal use if they have sufficient year-round users and the seasonal demand involved only a few 
children. However, if the demand for child care in a community is primarily seasonal it may be better met by a seasonal 
centre-based program which relies on students as some of its staff. 



Group family day care 

Group family day care (two providers in one home looking after six to ten children), has been tried several times in 
Ontario as one way of addressing the social isolation experienced by rural home child care providers. Two of the 
agencies surveyed for this report had tried this model. In both cases, it had been discontinued. Reported problems 
were: 

• too much wear and tear on the home and too much disruption, to the family life of the provider in whose home ihe 
program operated; 

• caregiver burnout. Two providers looking after ten children in an isolated situation are not able to get a break during 
the day. In one situation, bum-out had been addressed by hiring additional part-time staff. This meant an 
increased number of different adults looking after the children, which reduced caregiver consistency. The 
arrangement also made the program more costly to operate; and 

• the current regulatory requirements. A child care home with ten or more children must meet some of the Ministry of 
Health's requirements for restaurants and have an area set aside specifically for the use of the children. This 
imposes a significant added cost to opening the program and turns what was a home environment into one that 
begins to look like a small centre. 

During the mid-1 980's, the Ministry of Community and Social Services funded five pilot family child care programs 
where there were two providers looking after up to 10 children. All five pilots ran into problems retaining caregivers and 
eventually closed their programs. 1 Two provinces, Quebec and Manitoba, regulate group family day care. 



Issues to Consider 

What should the role of the sponsoring agency be? 

Research conducted in both Canada and the United States has shown that the quality of home-based child care is 
higher when: 

• the caregiver is sponsored and supervised by an agency; and 

• training opportunities specific to the provision of child care in a home setting are provided (Doherty, 1991). 

There is a need to identify what specific aspects of agency sponsorship encourage quality and how these aspects might 
be provided in rural settings. 
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What are appropriate requirements for a regulated provider's home in a rural community? 

People interviewed for this report suggested that some current requirements for the provider's home assume an urban 
setting. For example, the need for fencing may be different in a rural area than it is in an urban area with busy streets. 
There appears to be a need to re-think what is required to provide a safe environment for the child while at the same 
time recognizing the realities of rural homes. 



Endnotes 

1 . Adele Scott-Anthony, Child Care Branch, personal communication. 
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CHAPTER VI - EXPERIENCE IN ONTARIO WITH THE PROVISION OF CARE 
IN THE CHILD'S OWN HOME 



Information Sources 

Information on experience providing care for children in their own homes was obtained from five programs which provided 
seasonal on-farm care in 1993 and/or in previous years and two programs with experience providing emergency care in 
the child's own home. Three of the five seasonal on-farm programs were discontinued prior to 1993, one has operated 
since 1988 and the oiher operated in 1992 and 1993. Impressions about what has been learned about providing child care 
in the child's own home we're also sought from Ministry field staff. In order to incorporate information from programs which 
no longer operate, the information on seasonal on-farm child care programs is presented in the past tense. (A list of people 
interviewed for this report is provided in Appendix A). 



A Description of the Approach Used in Ontario to Provide Seasonal On-Farm Care 

Seasonal on-farm child care programs in Ontario used college and university students working for a minimum wage. To 
the extent possible, the programs hired students who were studying early childhood education or a related field. Typically, 
the students started employment in May with, a two- to five-day orientation course which included specific training in health 
and safety in a farm environment. On-going supervision was provided through a combination of scheduled periodic on-site" 
visits, unscheduled on-site visits, and telephone contact between an agency staff member and the student. The frequency 
of on-site visits varied across programs from bi-weekly to monthly, depending, in part, upon distances to be travelled. The 
students were sent out to the farm home with a resource kit including toys and games appropriate for the ages of the 
children in question, and, in some programs, safety equipment such as a fire extinguisher and first aid kit AH programs 
required families to pre-book the service through a central coordinator who then matched the family with a student caregiver. 
Use by any one family was limited by all programs to two or three days a week, nine to twelve hours a day, and 25 days 
or less a season. 

The two programs which operated in 1993 were funded through a combination of Student Employment Experience 
Development (SEED) grants and private donations. Because the care was unlicensed, the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services did not provide operating grants and parents were not eligible for fee subsidization. In one program, the fee for 
parents was $4.50 an hour for all children in the family or up to four non-sibling children (for example, if parents from 
adjacent farms had all the children in one location). At the same time, this program paid the student caregivers $7.50 per 
hour plus OHIP, vacation pay and mileage. Costs to the agency were also incurred for time spent providing a five-day 
orientation course for the students, booking the service, and providing on-going supervision for the caregivers. All five 
programs for which information was obtained had a policy of allowing last minute cancellations due to rain without cost to 
the parent. However, one program charged the family $1 5.00 if the cancellation was not made before 8:00 a.m. and another 
limited the number of no-charge cancellations due to weather that a family could have per season. 

The Challenges Facing Providers of Seasonal On-Farm Care 

Seasonal on-farm child care providers reported their major challenges to be: financial viability, child and caregiver safety, 
high caregiver turnover rates, and decreasing demand for this type of care. 



Financial viability 

Programs which are not licensed (and none of the seasonal on-farm programs were) are not eligible for operating grants 
in Ontario and users are not eligible for fee subsidy. None of the programs for which information was obtained charged 
parents the amount of money required to cover the costs of operating the service. The rationale was that this would have 
made the service too expensive. Furthermore, programs allowed parents to cancel a booked service because the weather 
was poor without cost to the parent. Some programs paid the caregiver for days not worked due to cancellations. Others, 
in an effort to keep costs down, did not. ^ g 
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All the programs carried liability insurance. The cost of this could be expensive. One provider noted that the liability 
insurance specifically prohibited combining children from two farms at one home. As a result, situations could arise where 
the caregiver was looking after only two or three children of an age where one caregiver could have safely supervised 
additional children. This meant that the unit costs were higher than they would have been otherwise. 

Because of funding limitations, none of the programs could provide service to a given family more than two or three days 
a week. This does not meet the needs of farmers. During their peak harvesting season they require child care six or seven 
days a week and all farms in the area need this level of service at the same time. One provider noted that when a centre 
offering seasonal care became available, farmers in her area opted for it because it could provide five days of service a 
week rather than two or three. This reduced the use of the on-farm program and therefore its revenue. 



Child and caregiver safety 

Farms are unsafe environments. An agency sponsoring the on-farm child care program cannot regulate the situation in the 
user's home the way an agency providing regulated home child care can regulate its providers' homes. Interview 
respondents mentioned being told of loaded guns and various chemicals lying around in user's homes or machinery left 
running unattended. Such situations raise concern about the appropriateness of placing students with little training in 
uncontrolled situations where they are responsible for the safety of young children.. 



Caregiver turnover rates 

Stability in child care arrangements is important for children. It enables the caregiver to develop an understanding the child's 
needs, and ways of conveying needs, and the child to develop a sense of trust. Research has shown that children who 
experience frequent changes in caregivers are more insecure than those who do not (Doherty, 1991). Three of the five 
agencies with experience in providing seasonal on-farm care noted that caregiver turnover was a problem. This has also 
been the experience in Prince Edward Island and Quebec (see Chapter VIII). The primary reasons for caregiver turnover 
appear to be: 

• the practice, in some agencies, of not paying the caregiver for days which were booked but not worked as a result of 
parents cancelling due to poor weather. Agency staff reported that students were often trying to earn money for next 
year's college or university tuition and would quit part way through the season in order to take a job elsewhere with 
a guaranteed salary level; and 

• caregiver isolation. The nature of the job is that the student is alone with the children for long hours in an isolated 
situation. Some students had never worked alone before. Agency staff noted it was difficult to combat the isolation 
with the frequency of on-site visits they were able to make given the availability of agency staff. 



Decreasing demand for seasonal on-farm child care 

An increasing number of farm families have one parent working off the farm on a full-time basis while the other parent is 
occupied all day doing farm work. In these situations, the need is for year-round full-time child care, not seasonal child care. 



The Provision of Emergency Care in the Child's Own Home 

The two programs with experience in this type of service provision in the child's own home served non-farm as well as farm 
families. The agency which had a formal program to provide emergency care in a child's own home, for example, when 
the child's regular caregiver was ill, used a group of caregivers on a roster system with a retainer fee of $25.00 a day. The 
caregivers had training supplied by the agency and went into the home with a kit consisting of program and safety items. 
The service was unable to be financially self-supporting and the agency now handles emergency care by placing the child 
in one of its centres or regulated family child care homes. 
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A second agency occasionally hires someone to care for a child in the child's own home in an emergency but tries to use 
its centre program or parent-child drop-in first. This agency also tried having people on call to provide emergency care in 
the child's home. It found there was insufficient demand to justify a retainer fee and that most people looking for part-time 
work want a predictable schedule. 



Issues to Consider 

Should child care in the child's own home be regulated? 

The province has clearly stated that it will not fund unregulated child care (Ontario Ministry of Community and Social 
Services, 1992). Therefore, if the provision of care in the child's own home is to receive provincial funding, it will have to 
be regulated. This would require consideration of issues such as: 

• inspection and regulation of the user's home, for example, should the requirements be the same as those for regulated 
home child care providers sponsored by an agency, should user's homes have to pass an inspection by the local fire 
department; and 

• the required frequency of on-site supervisory visits by qualified staff members of the sponsoring agency. 



How can caregiver turnover rates be kept low? 

Both seasonal centre-based and seasonal on-farm programs reported using students. However, turnover rates appeared 
to be much more of a problem for the on-farm programs. Being part of a centre's program provides the student with regular 
contact with other adults during the day, the opportunity to share tasks, and the possibility of relief in difficult situations, for 
example, a power struggle with a child. The student working alone on a farm has none of these supports. Given the age 
of the students used, and the possibility that some have never worked alone or been responsible for young children, contact 
with adults experienced in looking after children may be very important. The other difference is that a student working in 
a centre contracts to work, and is paid for, a specific number of days. The student providing on-farm child care may not 
be paid for days not worked. If on-farm child care is to be provided by students, some way must be found to address the 
twin issues of isolation and salary. 
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CHAPTER V!i - RESOURCE CENTRES, SCHOOL-AGE CARE, AND CARE 
FOR CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



Resource Centres 

Resource centres jn Ontario are funded 100% by the Ministry of Community and Social Services but are currently not 
regulated under the Day Nurseries Actor any other piece of legislation. They provide a range of support services to parents 
in their child caring role and to child care providers.' Services can include: a) drop-in and/or play group programs whefe 
the parent or child care provider remains with the child; b) temporary care for a few hours while the parent is elsewhere; 
c) toy/equipment lending libraries; d) a list of local child care providers; or e) a variety of educational opportunities. 

Seven of the eight rural programs whose staff were interviewed for this report operate a resource centre. These provide 
supports to stay-at-home parents and to unregulated caregivers. 



Supports to stay-at-home parents 

Supports to parents include: 

• regular drop-in programs which provide an opportunity for parents to meet other parents, to look through a resource 
library of materials related to child rearing, or to seek advice from early childhood education specialists. Some 
programs are mobile and set up in different communities on a rotating basis; 

• temporary care. The Great Parent Break, which has been operated by the Southeast Grey Community Outreach 
Program since 1989, is staffed by qualified early childhood educators. The parent can leave the child for four or more 
hours any Wednesday or Friday between 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. This enables parents to attend medical or other 
appointments or to simply have a break. The Durham West Farm Child Care Program hires informal caregivers to 
come to the resource centre to provide temporary care on an as-requested basis; and 

• resource lending libraries, for example, toys, large equipment. 



Supports for Informal caregivers 

Informal (unregulated) care is the most frequently used form of child care in both rural and urban settings/ The Durham 
West Child Care Program sponsors an informal caregivers' association which meets bi-monthly and hzs a regular 
newsletter. Association members are eligible for special educational seminars, equipment lending, and teleph Dne support 
from the agency's staff. They can also participate in play groups for informal caregivers and the children the) are looking 
after. Other resource centres specifically point out in their brochures and advertising that informal caregiver are eligible 
for their services. Blue (1990) notes that rural informal caregivers may not seek out assistance. Therefore, promotion and 
outreach to this group must be an integral part of the program. In addition, the services must be accessible both in terms 
of location and cost. 



Issues to consider 

How can resource centres be part of a child care system? 

Currently, resource centres are not regulated. However, if child care is viewed as a support to parents in their child rearing 
role, all resource centres are part of the child care continuum. Furthermore, some resource centres are providing periodic 
child care while the parent is elsewhere. 
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What is the role of resource centres in supporting informal caregivers? 

The research is clear that regulated child care is more likely to provide a quality program than is unregulated care (Doherty , 
1991). However, informal child care U used by a majority of working families to provide alternative child care. Studies have 
siown that the quality of home-based child care is higher when caregivers have supports in the community, for example, 
mutual-support groups, and opportunities for training (Doherty, 1991). As noted above, some resource centres provide 
support for informal caregivers. However, there are currently no guidelines for resource centres regarding their rote in 
relation to informal caregivers. 



School-Age Child Care 

Rural children whose parents work often need both before- and after-school child care because parents may leave home 
early and may not arrive back until 6:30 or 7:00 p.m. Transportation is a major problem in such situations. If the child care 
is provided through a centre or someone else's home, the child may face a daily transition involving parent's car to child 
care, school bus to school, school bus to child care, parents car to home. A preferable option may be school-age child 
care provided at the school. This cuts down travel and enables the child to socialize with peers to a greater extent than 
is likely possible if the child must depend on parent transportation to friends' houses outside school hours. 

The 1988 Ministry of Community and Social Services and Ministry of Education joint policy document Child care for 
school-age children provided for permanent child care spaces as part of every new school building. The capital cost is 
paid 100% by the Ministry of Education up to a maximum of $350,000. The Ministry of Community and Social Services 
assists the operator with the initial purchase of furniture and equipment. This initiative has resulted in the development of 
nearly 200 new child care services across Ontario. 2 

Several agencies reported that their communities are actively working with school boards and have or hope to set up school- 
age child care. One barrier to the development of viable school-age on-site child care occurs when the school board will 
not aiiow use of school buildings on teacher professional development days or the two school breaks. 



Issues to consider 

How can local communities encourage and assist cooperative ventures between school boards and ofter agencies for fte 
provision of on-site school-age child care? 



Children with Special Needs 

Providing supports to appropriate child care for children with special needs may be even more difficult in rural areas than 
it is in urban areas. However, child care is important for providing these children with developmental opportunities. Rural 
centres may find integration difficult because they do not have additional staff for children with special needs, and may not 
be able to obtain consultation services due to lack of local availability. In her review of 54 local child care planning and/or 
needs assessment reports conducted in Ontario between 1987 and 1991 , Draper (1991) noted that the reports repeatedly 
stated that integration of children with special needs in child care settings requires: 

• consultation by a resource teacher and/or specialists such as a speech pathologist; 

• better staff-to-child ratios; 

• and/or additional program staff. 



Some child care programs for children with special needs may require additional supports and/or staff to meet individual 
needs within the group. 
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Issues to consider 

How might consultation services for children with special needs be best provided to rural child care programs? 

Rural child care programs generally do not have the budget to purchase consultation services, even if such services are 
available locally. However, precedents exist in rural areas for joint sharing of resources among school boards, between 
school boards and other children's services, or between different types of children's services, for example a children's menia! 
health centre and a child care program. In Durham Region, an independent Resource Teacher Program provides 
consultation to all child care programs in the Region. 



What types of training and support do child care providers require to provide appropriate care for children with special 
needs? 

Research has found that the extent to which developmental^ handicapped children benefit from integration into non- 
specialized child care depends or t appropriate staff training (Doherty, 1991). The following four-stage process has been 
recommended: 

• orientation to children with special needs in general; 

• specific training related to the type of child to be served; 

• specific training related to the special needs of the individual child or children to be cared for and 

• on-going skill maintenance training (Fraser North Child Care Issues Society Exceptional Health Care Project, 1991). 



How should staff training relevant to children with special needs be provided? 

Options include joint training for all regulated and non-regulated caregivers in an area or group training by home visitors 
only for caregivers sponsored by the agency. 



Endnotes 

1 . A special tabulation done by Dr. Donna Lero of the University of Guelph using data from the 1988 Canadian National 
Child Care Study found that in the sample of Ontario communities with a population of less than 15,000 and rural 
communities, 38.1% of children under age six were receiving unregulated care from a non-relative. Only 15.3% were 
receiving regulated child care. 

2. Don Gilroy, Ministry of Education and Training, personal communication. 
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CHAPTER VIII - RURAL CHILD CARE IN OTHER CANADIAN 
JURISDICTIONS 



Introduction 

A survey of the other provinces indicated that there have been few Canadian programs outside Ontario which have 
specifically targeted the needs of rural families. 



The Alberta Rural Care Child Project m$ funded in 1991 for a one-year period using $75,000.00 from the Alberta Lottery 
Fund. This money was used for 19 projects sponsored by local rural groups. The projects included: 

• developing lists of local caregivers; 

• several families sharing the services of one informal child care provider for emergency care; 

• two neighbours hiring a college student for the summer to look after the children from both families; and 

• several projects which funded grandmothers or other relatives to provide child care. 

Developing caregiver lists and sharing a caregiver were both deemed successful (The Alberta Women's Institute, 1992). 



Manitoba 

The Child Minder Program 

This Program consists of a caregiver with a first aid certificate who is recruited, oriented and approved (not licensed) by 
the provincial government to provide care in a child's own home. This program has been cited as providing rural child care 
(Federation des agricultrices du Quebec, 1993; Lundrigan, 1990; Lunn, 1992). However, according to a Manitoba 
government official, the target group is parents who require care at unusual hours, have more than one child under age 12 
living at home, and are eligible for parental fee subsidy. Furthermore, it has rarely been used in rural situations. 



Rural child care centres 

Manitoba has several small rural centres, such as Lakeview Children's Centre in the village of Langruth (north of Winnipeg). 
It has 18 spaces for pre-school-age children and also operates a 10-space school-age program. It provides extended hours 
and serves both the village and the surrounding farming community. 



Prince Edward Island 

The seasonal on-farm child care program 

Prince Edward Island operated a program providing care in the child's own home for farm parents in 1991. It was not 
repeated in 1992 or 1993 due to lack of government funds. Funding for the students who were used as caregivers was 
obtained through the Department of Industry using a student summer employment program. An orientation and basic 
training was provided by the Department of Health and Social Services whose staff also met periodically with file caregivers 
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in various local offices but did not provide any on-site supervision. Agriculture Employment Services acted as coordinator 
and booking office using an. agri-crew approach. 1 When cancellations occurred due to weather, the students were assigned 
to a child care centre to help out and gain experience. Concerns about the way the program operated in 1991 include: 

♦ the amount of caregiver turnover experienced due to students leaving part way through the summer; 

♦ rotation (lack of consistency) of caregivers sent to woifc on a farm, creating inconsistency for the children; 

♦ the possible liability of the government since it was funding and operating the program; and 

♦ the fact that the program was not financially viable on parent fees alone and had to be subsidized by additional 
government funding. 



Seasonal centre-based child care 

Prince Edward Island also has several centres which operate on a seasonal basis, usually early May to September. They 
are licensed, provided with a provincial operating grant, and parents are eligible for fee subsidy. These programs use 
available buildings in the community and toys and equipment provided through the toy and equipment lending library 
operated by the Early Childhood Education Association of Prince Edward Island. 



The mobile toy lending library /drop-in program 

A mobile toy lending library/drop-in program which covered eight different communities on a rotation basis was funded 
through federal grants until a couple of years ago. Currently some, but not all, of the eight communities continue to operate 
the service using toys and equipment left over from the federally-funded program and local buildings. Staffing is provided 
by the user-parents. 



Quebec 

The provision of care In the child's own home 

Quebec has had two pilot projects involving the provision of care in the child's own home. The first, in Wotton, provided 
child care in the child's own home for one day a week for farm families. The program was intended for parents who were 
doing farm wori< during the period of child care. The child's home had to be approved by the provincial child care licensing 
body (I'Office des services de garde a I'enfance) as meeting certain safety and health standards and I'Office also approved 
the caregiver. This project ended in 1986. Concerns included the fact it was not cost-effective and there was high caregiver 
turnover. There were also questions about the potential liability of the provincial government as funder and administrator. 

The second pilot project operated from June, 1990 to March, 1991 and involved 25 families from a mixture of rural and 
urban communities. They were matched with 20 families who received regulated home child care. The study's report noted 
that there were advantages to providing care in the child's home, such as the fact the parent did not have to transport the 
child and the child remained in a familiar environment. However, it concluded that regulated home child care provided more 
advantages for both parent and child. Advantages for regulated care included the provision of programming which was 
more developmental^ appropriate for the child and the provision of playmates for isolated children or situations where there 
was only a single child. 
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37 



Sources of information 

• Alberta - Marlene Jubenville, Alberta Social Services 

• Manitoba - Julie Friesen, Manitoba Department of Social Services 

• Prince Edward Island - Kathy Rochon, Department of Health and Social Services 

• Quebec - Margaret de Serre, L'office des services de garde a I'enfance 

- Pharand,S. (1991). Un service de garde revisite: La guarde au domicile du parent Paper presented 
at the National Conference on Farm Women and Employment, Beaupre, Quebec. November 20-22 
1992. 



Endnotes 

1. In agriculture, the agri-crew approach involves a pool of farm labourers with individual being sent to work on farms 
on a day-by-day basis as needed. For the program in question, the students formed the work pool and were sent to 
individual farms on request. 
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Glossary of Terms 



Approved corporation 

A non-profit child care agency which is authorized under the Day Nurseries Act to administer the parent fee subsidy 
program. This generally (but not exclusively) occurs in a situation where the local municipality chooses not to 
administer the fee subsidy program or the area is an unorganized territory. 



Home child care 

Individual caregivers providing child care in their own homes. In regulated home child care, the providers work 
under the sponsorship of an agency licensed through the Day Nurseries Act The agency is responsible for providing 
on-going supervision according to the Day Nurseries Act. They may provide training and other supports. 

Home visitor 

An employee of an agency operating a home child care program. This person is responsible for making regular 
supervisory visits to the home of each caregiver sponsored by the agency. 



Informal care/informal caregiver 

Child care provided by a home child caregiver (in her home or in the child's home) who is not regulated under the 
Day Nurseries Act Sometimes referred to as unregulated care. The Day Nurseries Act permits up to six preschool 
children (excluding the provider's children) to be cared for in an unregulated home. 



Regulated child care 

Child care which is regulated under the Day Nurseries Act (sometimes referred to as licensed child care). 



Regulated home child care 

See entry for home child care. 



Resource centre 

A program funded by the Ministry of Community and Social Services to provide a range of support services to 
parents in the child rearing role and to child care providers. Services may include drop-in or play groups where 
the parent or caregiver remains, toy and equipment lending libraries, a list of local child care providers, and 
various educational opportunities. 



Seasonal cere 

The provision of child care on a seasonal basis only, usually (but not always) during the summer, to cover the peak 
busy periods of farm families and tourist operators. 
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Staff-child ratio 

The number of children for whom one staff member is responsible. The ratios specified in the Day Nurseries Act 
regulations differ according to the age of the child. 

Unregulated child care 

Child care which is not regulated under the Day Nurseries Act (sometimes referred to as informal care). 
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Key Informants 

Rural Child Care Providers 



Organization name, individuals interviewed 


Services provided by organization 


Durtam West Farm Child Care Program 

l vnn Anne fintram 

(905)985-3831 


Seasonal on-farm care, periodic parent relief program, 
resource centre, child care information exchange, informal 
caregiver support group 


Lambton Rural Child Care 
uuii ncauiunu 
(519) 882-3480 


Seasonal on-farm care, regulated home child care, 
resource centre 


Lennox & Addington Resource for Children 
cwd massey-nenry 
(613) 354-6318 


Centres, regulated home child care, resource centre, 
school-age child care, resource teacher program. Used to 
operate group family day care 


Muskoka Family Focus 
Laura Stoutin 


Centres, regulated home child care, resource centre, 
school-age child care 


North Wellington Advisory Group 
Barbara Brownell 

(51 9) A4R-2667 


Centres, regulated home child care, emergency care in 
child's home, resource centre. Used to operate group 
family day care 


Northumberland Rural Child Care 
Margaret Appleby (boanJ member) 
Janet Mathews (executive director) 
(613)475-1325 


Summer centre-based program, regulated home child 
care, school-age care. Used to operate a seasonal on- 
farm Drooram 


Southeast Grey Community Outreach (Kid n' Us) 
Carol Got! 
(519) 896-3692 


Centres, regulated home child care, resource centre, 
periodic parent relief program, school-age child care. 
Used to provide emergency care in child's home 


Centre pour enfants Temiskaming child care 
Judy Parker 
(705) 267-7901 


Centre, regulated home child care, seasonal centre-based 
program, resource centre. Used to operate seasonal on- 
farm program 
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Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services 

Field Staff 



Belleville local office 
Pat Tretina 

Mississauga Area Office 
Elizabeth Wagle 

Owen Sound local office 
Rosalind Brooks 

Timmins District Office 
Dorothy Bale 

Windsor Area Office 
Michael Beda 



Guelph local office 
Barbara Schuler 

Oshawa local office 
Vera Blower 

Peterborough Area Office 
Kevin Morris 

Waterloo Area Office 
Larry Himmelman 



OTHER ONTARIO MINISTRIES 

Don Gilroy 

Manager, Capital Allocations and School Funding Guidelines 
Ministry of Education and Training 



Other Provinces 

Prince Edward Island 

Department of Health and Social Services 

Kathy Rochon 

Quebec 

L'Office des services de garde a I'enfance 
Margaret de Serre 

Manitoba 

Department of Family Services 
Julie Friesen 

Alberta 

Department of Social Services 
Marlene Jubenville 

British Columbia 

Ministry of Women's Equality 

Jane Beach 
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Demographic Information, Rural Ontario 



Number of Children Age 0-14 years 

Table I illustrates the number of children living in communities of different sizes and types. The age range 0-14 is 
presented since this combines standard age ranges used by Statistics Canada. There is no intention to imply that 
children up to age 14 should receive child care. 



Table I 



The number of children age 0-14 years living in different 
sized communities in Ontario, 1991 



Total population 


Age 0-4 


Age 5-9 


Age 10-14 


Total, age 0-14 




(707,595) 


(689,395) 


(658,260) 


(2,055,250) 


Total urban population 


570,085 


544,170 


517,035 


1,631,290 


• 10,000 + 


532,710 


505,895 


481,580 


1,520,165 


•5,000-10,000 


16,230 


16,110 


14,855 


47,195 


• urban less than 5,000 


21,145 


22,165 


20,620 


63,930 


Total rural population 


137,510 


145,225 


141,225 


423,960 


• rural metro fringe 


40,450 


40,520 


38,870 


119,840 


• rural city fringe 


17,110 


18,615 


18,700 


54,425 


• isolated rural 


79,950 


86,090 


83,655 


249,695 



Source: Prepared by the Centre for International Statistics using Statistics Canada 1991 Census data. 



Notes: Statistics Canada defines rural as those areas lying outside urban areas. An urban area is defined as an 
area which has attained a population concentration of at least 1,000 and a population density of at least 400 
people per square kilometre. 

• Rural metro fringe includes rural areas that are socially and economically integrated into an urban centre 
with a population of 100,000 or more. 

• Rural city fringe includes rural areas that are socially and economically integrated into an urban centre 
with a population of 10,000 to 99,999. 

• Isolated rural areas are those not integrated into an urban centre with a population of 10,000 or more. 
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Number of Rural Children Living on Farms 

Table II provides information on the children living in rural Ontario who were living on farms in 1991. Rural was defined 
as for Table I, on the previous page, and includes the three categories of rural metro fringe, rural city fringe, and 
isolated rural. The farm rural population was defined as persons living in rural areas who are members of households of 
farm operators living on their farms. Rural non-farm refers to people in rural areas not living in such households. 



Table II 



The number of farm and non-farm children in Ontario in 1991 



Total rural population 


Age 04 

(137,510) 


Age 5-9 
(145,225) 


Age 10-14 
(141,225) 


Total 
(423,960) 


Total rural farm population 


14,660 


17,540 


18,165 


50,365 


Total rural non-farm 
population 


122,850 


127,685 


123,060 


373,595 



ourca: Prepared by the Centre for International Statistics using Statistics Canada 1991 Census data. 



Participation in the Paid Workforce 

Afen and Women 

Table III, on the following page, was developed from data from the Canadian National Child Care Study (Lero et ai., 
1992). This used a total Ontario sample of 20,687 households with at least one child under age 13. The sample was 
selected to be representative of both uiban and rural areas. A lural community was defined as one with less than 
1,000 people and a population density of less than 400 per square kilometre at the time of the 1986 census. Family 
information was collected using a standard questionnaire conducted by telephone in the Fall of 1988. The table 
illustrates that 54.6% of all couples living in urban communities of less than 1,500, or lura! communities, with at least 
one child under age six were dual-earner families. An additional 35.2% of couples living in similar communities were 
single-earner families. 
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Table III 



Distribution of families in Ontario with at least one cHild under age 13, 
by parents' employment status and community population density, 1988. 



Age of youngest child 


Population of 100,000 
or more 


Population between 
15 000 and 99989 


Urban population less 

thftn 1 ftnri rural 
man ijww aiiu rural 


With vounaest child less then 








age six 








two-earner couples 


50.9% 


49.9% 


54.6% 


one-earner couple 


34.8% 


33.8% 


35.2% 


one-earner single parent 


6.4% 






other 


7.9% 


10.5% * 


5.9% * 


With youngest child between age 








six and 12 








two-earner couples 


60.4% 


58.9% 


63.9% 


one-earner couple 


21.0% 


21.4%* 


22.6% 


one-earner single parent 


13.0% 


14.2% 


8.0% 


other 


5.5% 







Source: Canadian National Child Care Study, (1988). Special tabulations by Dr. Donna S. Lero, University of Guelph, 
1993. 



Notes: The symbol — means that the percentage is too small to report, * signals a need to treat the percentage 
with caution due to sample variability. 



Female participation in the paid workforce 

Table IV, provides information on the estimated participation in the paid labour force by women living in rural 
communities. It was developed using data from the annual Statistics Canada Survey of Consumer Finances. This 
survey contains approximately 1 1 ,000 respondents from Ontario. Of these, approximately 20% have at least one child 
under age seven. In the table the data for two years, 1991 and 1992, have been combined into a single, aggregated 
data set in order to increase the sample size and thus provide a more accurage estimate based on it. The estimate of 
workforce participation in Table III is based on an average of the two years. Rural is defined as a community of less 
than 1,000 people and with a population density of less than 400 per square kilometre. The table indicates that 
approximately 44,200 women in rural areas and urban areas of less than 2,500 people work full-time or mostly-full time 
outside the home. 
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Table IV 



Estimated labour force participation of women with children under age seven 
during reference year (combined 1991 and 1992). 



Location of residence 


Mostly full-time 


Mostly part-time 


Not in labour 
force 


Total 


Rural and urban less than 
2,500 


44,200 (43%) 


29,365 (29%) 


28,240 (28%) 


101,805 (100%) 


Urban area, more than 
2,500 


273,220 (49%) 


137,420 (24%) 


152,780 (27%) 


563,420 (100%) 



Source: Prepared by the Centre for international Statistics using Statistics Canada's Survey of Consumer Finances 
microdata, 1991 and 1992. 



Participation in paid off-farm work by farm families 

Statistics Canada (1991) reports that 24% of all Ontario farms with two operators had one of the two persons engaged 
in paid off-farm work for 190 or more days during 1990. An additional two-operator farms had one person in paid off- 
farm work for 60-189 days, in 14% of these situations (12,940 farms) the person working off-farm for 60 or more days 
was female. Unfortunately, the data do not" indicate the ages of the women's children. 
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The Availability of Child Care in Ontario 



In Ontario in 1991, there were: 

• 848,625 children under age six and 946,195 children age six to 12 (Statistics Canada, 1992); and 

• an estimated 350,670 women in the paid workforce with at least one child under age six living at home (Statistics 
Canada, 1993). 

In 1993, there were 129,752 children enrolled in licensed child care centres and an estimated 15,793 children in 
regulated home child care situations (Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services, personal communication). 
This gives a total of approximately 145,545 children receiving regulated child care. The number of children receiving 
informal (unregulated) child care is impossible to estimate. It should be noted that the above information includes 
children in child care between age 0 and 12 while the female employment estimate is for women with at least one child 
under age six. Nevertheless, the figures show a significant discrepancy between likely need for child care and the 
availability of regulated child care. 

In 1990, the federal budget limited the growth of federal cost-sharing for child care under the Canada Assistance Plan 
(CAP) to Ontario to a five percent increase per year over the previous year's amount. The period of limitation has since 
been extended to the end of the 1994/95 fiscal year. The imposition of this limit occurred at a time when the need for 
social services has increased dramatically as a result of the recession. To maintain existing parent fee subsidy levels, 
the province has had to contribute significantly more provincial money. This has resulted in pressure to limit the 
expansion of child care. Nevertheless, the government added 20,000 fully subsidized spaces to the system in 1993 to 
support the Jobs Ontario Program. 

Maintenance of existing services and an increase in the potential for increased availability has resulted from: 

• the Ministry of Community and Social Services' acknowledgement of the need to provide stable operating funding to 
increase financial viability for child care programs. It has also publicly committed itself to do this for regulated non- 
profit programs; and 

• the joint Ontario Ministry of Education and Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services' 1988 initiative to 
provide permanent child care spaces as part of every new elementary school building with the capital cost of the 
building paid 100% by the Ontario Ministry of Education and Training up to a maximum of $350;000. The Ontario 
Ministry of Community and Social Services assists the operator in the initial purchase of furniture and equipment. 
This has resulted in the development of nearly 200 new child care services across the Province with nearly 100 
additional centres in the planning stage (Don Gilroy, Ontario Ministry of Education and Training, personal 
communication). 
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Affordability 



The Cost of Providing Child Care in Rural Areas 

The cost of operating child care programs in rural areas is probably more expensive than urban areas, for the following 
reasons: 

♦ in 1991, the mean 1 annual salary rate in centre-based programs in Ontario was $11.38, which translates into 
approximately $22,000 per year (Canadian Child Care Federation/Canadian Day Care Advocacy Association, 1992). 
In order to attract and retain trained caregivers for centre programs and as home visitors, rural programs must pay 
similar salaries to those in urban areas; 

♦ supplies, food, transportation for home visitors, and telephone are more expensive in rural areas than in urban 
communities (Abramovitch, 1989, Northwestern Ontario Regional Day Care Committee, 1990). Small local stores 
cannot do bulk buying and pass the savings onto the customer. In addition, the cost of transportation trom southern 
suppliers is added to the original cost paid by the store owner. Supplies ordered by a child care program from 
Toronto have shipping costs added. Telephoning adjacent communities in a rural area may require a long distance 
call. The distances travelled by home visitors, whose mileage is covered by the child care program, are greater than 
in an urban area. Rural child care providers interviewed for this paper also pointed out that home visitors cannot 
supervise as many home child care providers in a large sparsely populated area as they can in a condensed urban 
situation due to the distances involved and 

♦ low population density in rural areas means that home child care agencies sometimes cannot place as many 
children in a provider's home as would be possible in an urban situation. 



Affordability from the Parent's Perspective 

Currently, in Ontario, parents pay the major cost of operating a child care service, either paying the fee in full or paying 
part and receiving a subsidy. Determination of what is affordable must take into account the facts that: 

• in 1993, across the province as a whole, fees in licensed non-profit centres ranged from $4,000 io $10,291 a year, 
depending on the child's age (Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services, unpublished survey); and 

♦ in 1993, fees in anal regulated home child care ranged from $19 to $25 a day, again depending on the child's age 
(Draper, 1993). 

As indicated by Table IV, below, and Table V, on the following page, in 1991/92 an estimated 52.3% of rural families 
with at least one child under age 12 had an after-tax family income of less than $40,000. Twenty-six percent of rural 
families with at least one child under age 12 had an after-tax income of less than $30,000. The larger percentage of 
families with an after-tax income less than $20,000 in urban areas with a population of 30,000 or more reflects the 
higher percentage of lone-parent families in larger urban communities. Taking this into account, plus the fact that rural, 
as defined by Statistics Canada, would include wealthy two-tc-five acre estate residential areas such as found in York 
Region, the larger percentage of all families with an after-tax income of ! ess than $40,000 in rural areas suggests the 
probability that after-tax family income in rural communities tends to be lower than in urban areas. 
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Table IV 

Distribution of average after-tax family incomes of families 
with at least one child less than age 12 by location of residence 



Location of 
residence 


Less than 
$20,000 


$20,000 to 
$29,899 


$30,000 to 
$39,999 


$40,000 to 
$49,999 


$50,000 or 
more 


TOTAL 


nurai and 
urban less 
than 2,500 


1 U.2 7o 


10.070 


00/ 

idO.3% 


H 00/ 

& 1.2 70 


Ofi A 0/ 

£0.470 


lUU/o 


Urban 2,500 
to 29,999 


12.7% 


14.3% 


20.4% 


22.0% 


30.5% 


100% 


Urban 
30,000 to 
99,999 


15.9% 


14.2% 


22.2% 


20.7% 


27.1% 


100% 


Uiban more 
than 100,000 


14.5% 


10.8% 


19.1% 


18.8% 


36.7% 


100% 



Source: Prepared by the Centre For International Statistics using Statistics Canada's Survey of Consumer Finances 
microdata, 1991 and t$92. 



The Survey of Consumer Finances is conducted annually and contains approximately 1 1 ,000 respondents from Ontario. 
In Table IV, the data for two years, 1991 and 1992, have been combined into a single aggregated data set in order to 
increase the sample size and provide a more accurate estimate based on it. 

Table V 

Percentage of families with at least one child less than age 12 
by location of residence with an after-tax income at four different levels 



Location of 
residence 


Less than $20,000 


Less than $30,000 


Less than $40,000 


Less than $50,000 


Rural and urban 
less than 2,500 


102% 


26.0% 


52.3% 


73.5% 


Urban 2,500 to 
29,999 


12.7% 


27.0% 


47.4% 


69.4% 


Urban 30,000 to 
99,999 


15.9% 


30.1% 


52.3% 


73.0% 


Urban more than 
100,000 


14.5% 


25.3% 


44.4% 


632% 



Source: Prepared by the Centre for International Statistics using Statistics Canada's Survey of Consumer Finances 
microdata, 1991 and 1992. 
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Note: In order to obtain the percentage for the column 'less than $30,000' the columns less than $20,000 and 
$20,000 to $29,999 from Table IV were added. The same approach was used to obtain the percentages 
in the other columns. 

The suggestion that family income in rural areas is likely to be lower than in urban areas with a population greater than 
2,500 is supported by the data in Table VI, on the following page. This table shows that the standard deviation 2 in 
after-tax family incomes is lowest in rural areas and urban areas with a population less than 2,500 and greatest in 
urban areas with a population of more than 100,000. In other words, the range of incomes is greatest in large urban 
areas. This may reflect the higher proportion of both lone-parents and high income families in such communities. 



Table VI 



Standard deviations of after-tax family incomes of families with at least one child less than age 12 
by location of residence 



Location of residence 


After-tax income 


Standard deviation 


Rural 


$41,160 


$19,085 


Urban less than 2,500 


$41,115 


$16,880 


Urban 2,500 to 29,999 


$42,600 


$20,375 


Urban 30,000 to 99,999 


$40,510 


$21,020 


Urban more than 100,000 


$45,500 


$23,945 



Source: Prepared by the Centre for International Statistics using Statistics Canada's Survey of Consumer Finances 
microdata, 1991 and 1992. 



Income tax deductions can provide some assistance in the cost of child care, however, to take advantage of the federal 
Child Care Expense Deduction the parent must have receipts. The maximum deduction for receipted child care 
expenses in 1993 is $5,000 for each child under age seven or for each disabled child up to age 14. The maximum 
deduction for school age children up to age 14 is $3,000 per child. It must be noted that these are deductions to the 
amount of tax that would otherwise be paid. Therefore, depending on income, the actual amount of money obtained 
may be less than $500 even though the parent may have spent several thousand for care for the child in question. 



Endnotes 

1 . The mean refers to the average score on a variable. It is calculated by adding the sum of all the scores on the 
variable and dividing it by the total number of scores. 

2. The square root of the arithmetic average of the squares of the deviations form the mean in a frequency distribution. 
The bigger the standard deviation, the greater the deviation (or range) in the distribution of numbers. 
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CHAPITRE I - INTRODUCTION 



Raison d'£tre de cette £tude 

Le present document d'information a 6t6 r6dige dans le cadre d'un congrfis sur les services ruraux 
de garde d'enfants parraine par le ministfere de ('Agriculture et de I'Alimentation et par le 
ministfire des Services sociaux et communautaires de I'Ontario. On y trouvera un apenju des 
themes Ii6s d la prestation de services de garde d'enfants dans les regions ruraies, et des 
indications sur les enseignements tir6s de {'experience pratique des garderies ruraies. En 1992, 
!e ministfcre des Services sociaux et communautaires publiait un document intitule Mforme des 
services de garde d'enfants en Ontario - Preparer I'avenir afin de presenter les perspectives du 
gouvernement sur ia rSforme des garderies et leur expansion dans les regions ruraies. Nous 
espSrons que le present document incitera les int6ress6s £ communiquer au gouvernement leurs 
id£es sur les orientations £ adopter dans I'eiaboration de politiques et la r6forme legislative. 



DEFINITION DES SERVICES DE GARDE D'ENFANTS 

Dans le present document, nous nous basons sur la definition suivante des services de garde 
d'enfants : 



Les services de garde d'enfants s'adressent aux enfants de 0 & 12 ans, sont dispenses en 
dehors des heures de classe normales et comprennent les 6l6ments suivants : 

• des services tels que : garderies, maternelles, garde dans le domicile du fournisseur de 
services, garde dans le domicile de I'enfant par une personne n'ayant aucun Hen de 
parents avec lui, garde irrtigulfere par le biais d'un centre de ressource pour fes 
garderies; et 

• services de soutien pour tes families, tels que : ludothdques, registres de fournisseurs 
locaux de services de garde, et possibility offertes aux parents de suivre des cours. 



Ql)'EST-CE QU'UNE COLLECTIVITY RURALE? 



D'aprds Statsstique Canada, une region RURALE doit rtpondre aux critdres suivants : 

• une concentration infirieure i 1 000 habitants; et 

• une density interieure i 400 habitants par kilometre carri. 



Dans le present document sur les besoins ruraux en mati&re de services de garde et les fagons 
d'y rgpondre, nous n'avons pas aborde les collectivites isoiees qui ne sont accessibles que par 
avion ou par train. En effet, les caracteristiques et besoins bien particuliers de ces collectivites 
devraient faire I'objet d'une etude s6par6e. De mfeme, nous ne traitons pas des services de garde 
d'enfants dans les reserves. 

O Introduction i 
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LES BESOINS EN MATIERE DE GARDE D'ENFANTS DANS LES ZONES RURALES 

En 1991, on d&iombrait dans les zones rural es de POntario : 

• 282 747 enfants de 0 k 9 ans; et 

• environ 73 565 femmes, mferes d'au moins un enfant de moins de 7 ans, qui travaillaient it 
Fext&ieur de la maison. 

Outre les parents qui d&iennent un emploi Fextfrieur de la maison, dans les families travaillant it leur 
compte tels que les agriculteurs et les fournisseurs de services touristiques, les deux parents travaillent 
k temps plein it TextSrieur de leur foyer pendant au moins une partie de Tann^e. Dans un grand nombre 
de families rurales, la mfcre ne reste plus it la maison pour s'occuper des enfants. 

CARACTERISTIQUES DES ZONES RURALES ET EFFETS SUR LA GARDE D'ENFANTS 

Voici quelques-unes des caractfristiques des communaut£s rurales : 

• variantes saisonnferes de l'emploi; 

• fluctuations des besoins en fait de garde d'enfants d'une ann6e k l'autre; 

• population disperse, oil il n'existe qu'un nombre assez restreint d'utilisateurs pour chaque type 
de service particulier; 

• longues distances it parcourir et carence des services de transports en commun; 

• pratique de la navette entre le domicile rural et le lieu de travail en ville, avec de longs trajets 
quotidiens; et 

• le fait que certains parents qui restent it domicile ne disposent d'aucun vShicule pendant toute la 
journ6e. 

Par consequent : 

• les communautfe rurales ont besoin de difffrents types de garde d'enfants, notamment : a) la 
garde d'enfants it temps plein pendant toute l'annde; b) la garde d'enfants saisonnifere; c) la garde 
d'enfants en dehors des heures normales de travail de 9 h k 17 h; et d) la garde d'enfants 
occasionnelle (en cas d'urgence, par exemple); 

• les communautfe ne peuvent soutenir que des services de garde d'enfants limitfe; 

• les programmes de garde d'enfants doivent 6tre capables de suivre Involution des besoins afin 
d'y r6pondre promptement. 
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EXPERIENCE ONTARIENNE DES SERVICES DE GARDE D'ENFANTS EN ZONE RURALE 



Les organismes qui semblent remporter des succfes dans la prestation de services de garde d'enfants dans 
les zones rural es r6pondent aux caract&istiques suivantes : 

• la^soupfossfL^aps la prestation des services et Inaptitude k £voluer au rythme des besoins; 

• la cr£ativit6 manifesto dans l'utilisation des ressources et la recherche de nouvelles ressources; 

• des ressources ad&juates; 

• une mise en oeuvre progressive par ftapes. Dans plusieurs cas, un bon organisme commence par 
fttre un centre de ressources sur la garde d'enfants. Le personnel est alors capable de mieux 
connaitre la communaut6, qui se familiarise avec l'organisme. Ensuite, l'organisme commence 
k offrir d'autres services tels que la garde d'enfant r6glement£e k domicile; 

• la commercialisation constante des services. A Tbeure actuelle, la garde d'enfants est surtout 
finance par les frais imputes aux parents. Etant donn£ que le nombre d'utilisateurs potentiels 
dans les communaut& rurales est assez limits, il faut absolument que le service soit bien connu; 
et 

• un soutien ferme du personnel des bureaux r£gionaux du ministfcre des Services sociaux et 
communautaires, et une aptitude k susciter des approches innovatrices. 



La prestation des services de garde peut prendre plusieurs formes. Dans les communaut£s ontariennes, 
par exemple, les besoins en fait de garde d'enfant saisonnifere sont remplis par : a) la garde des enfants 
dans le domicile familial; b) des garderies qui n'ouvrent que V6t6; c) des garderies k l'ann£e qui 
embauchent V€t& afin de pouvoir prendre d'autres enfants; d) des garderies k domicile r£glement6es. 

L'exp£rience ontarienne avec les garderies rurales, les garderies k domicile r£glement6es et la prestation 
de services de garde dans le domicile familial fait Tobjet du present mSmoire, et les questions k traiter 
sont identifies pour chaque approche (se reporter aux chapitres IV, V et VI). Ces trois approches se 
heurtent au m&me d€f\ : la viability financifcre. Les garderies rurales sont conftonttes k des problfcmes 
bien particuliers en raison de leur petite taille, et les garderies r6glement£es k domicile ne comptent pas 
un nombre suffisant de fournisseurs de soins. Toutefois, certaines communaut& rurales exploitent avec 
succfes des garderies et des services r6glement& de garde k domicile. L'Ontario, l'ile-du-Prince-Edouard 
et le Quebec ont acquis une certaine experience dans la prestation de services de garde au domicile 
familial. Ces trois provinces ont des preoccupations communes k P£gard du cotit des soins relativement 
au nombre d'enfants gard&; la responsabilit£ civile (puisque les services de garde sont fournis dans un 
domicile non r£glement£) et le roulement £lev£ des fournisseurs de soins. 

QUALITIS 



Des services de garde d'enfants de bonne quality doivent : 

• soutenir et encourager le dSveloppement et le bien-Stre physique, affectif, social et intellectuel 
de l'enfant; et 
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• soutenir la famille dans P Education des enfants. 

La quality est de grande importance dans les services de garderie des enfants d'flge pr&colaire pour les 
raisons suivantes : 

• les repercussions negatives de services de garderie de mauvaise qualit6 sur le dSveloppement de 
Tenfant, son adaptation k F6cole et son rendement scolaire sont connues; et 

• il semble qu'un environnement favorable & la maison ne suffise pas i compenser les effets de 
services de garderie de mauvaise quality lorsqu'ils sont dispenses & temps complet. 

D'aprfes les recherches effectives : 

• les fournisseurs de soins dans les garderies qui ont fait des 6tudes postsecondaires dans le 
domaine du dSveloppement des enfants ou de la prestation de services de garde sauront mieux 
ce que Ton peut attendre d'un enfant & chaque &ge, rSpondre aux besoins des enfants et leur 
apporter une stimulation propice & leur dSveloppement; 

• les fournisseurs de soins dans les garderies qui sont charges d'un petit nombre d'enfants sont 
mieux en mesure de rSpondre & leurs besoins par rapport aux fournisseurs de services qui 
s'occupent d'un groupe important. En outre, lis passent plus de temps k offrir des activitfe aux 
enfants; 

• les fournisseurs de soins dans les garderies qui travaillent dans un espace s&uritaire con?u pour 
les enfants ont moins besoin de limiter les enfants que ceux qui travaillent dans un environnement 
pr£sentant des dangers; 

• les fournisseurs de soins dans les garderies qui re?oivent un salaire ad&juat sont plus souvent 
satisfaits de leur travail et ont moins tendance & traiter les enfants avec brusquerie; 

• les fournisseurs de garde d'enfants & domicile ont plus tendance i offrir des services de bonne 
quality s'ils sont formes dans le domaine de la garde des enfants et sont soumis & une 
rgglementation. 

La prestation de services de garderie de quality 61ev6e constitue un d6fi de taille pour les communaut6s 
rurales, compte tenu de leur population restreinte et de la vari&6 des besoins. 
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LES COLLECTIVfrtS RURALES DANS LES ANNIES 1990 



Les regions rurales de I'Ontario 6voquent normalement I'image d'une collectivity jroup6e autour 
de Sexploitation agricole, forestifcre ou miniSre, oCt les mferes ou les grands-mferes restent d la 
maison pour s'occuper des enfants. Or, la r6alit6 moderne est tout autre. Dans ie cadre de ia 
preparation du present document, nous avons passe en revue douze etudes menses au cours des 
cinq derniferes ann6es sur revaluation des besotns en services ruraux de garde d'enfants. Voici 
quelques evidences qui se degagent de ces etudes : 

• dans un nombre croissant de families agricoles, un conjoint occupe un emploi r6mun6r6 b 
i'ext6rieur de la ferme, tandis que I'autre conjoint s'acquitte d plein temps des tdches 
agricoles. D'aprfis Statistique Canada, en 1990, il y avait en Ontario 14 850 fermes ayant 
deux exploitants dont Tun travaillait d l'ext6rieur de la ferme contre remuneration pendant au 
moins 190 jours par ann6e. En outre, dans 6 685 fermes, Tun des deux exploitants occupait 
un poste r€mun€r€ d I'exterieur pendant 60 jours ou plus par ann€e {Statistique Canada, 
1991). 

• dans certaines regions rurales, le tourisme est devenu une activity gconomique importante, 
saisonntere ou annuelie; 

• dans certaines regions, de jeunes families ont quttt£ les villes pour s'installer b la campagne 
afin de trouver un logement abordable ou un style de vie different. Dans certaines de ces 
families, les deux conjoints travaillent et font la navette entre leur lieu de residence et la ville; 
dans d'autres families, un conjoint reste d la maison pour s'occuper des enfants et se retrouve 
sans voiture' pendant toute la joumee; 

• les femmes trouvent parfois un emplo! si'.r place, et elles travaillent quelques fois par quarts 
dans un etablissement de soins de sant<$ ou une petite entreprise. Ces femmes ont souvent 
des enfants en bas dge; et 

• il arrive souvent qu'on ne puisse faire appel b la parent* pour faire garder ses enfants. Mfime 
si des membres de la famille, les grands-parents par exemple, habitent tout pr6s, ceux-ci 
doivent souvent s'occuper de leur ferme ou de leur etablissement touristique. Les services de 
garde coop6ratifs sont difficiles d mettre sur pied avec les voisins qui travaillent d leur compte, 
sauf de fagon tout d fait occasionnelle, car les exploitations agricoles ou touristiques de la 
region risquent toutes de connaltre leur haute saison en m&me temps. 

Dans les regions rurales, ceux qui vivent et travaillent d?ns le mfime endroit, par exemple les 
exploitants d'entreprises agricoles ou touristiques, se font du souci pour la securite de leurs 
enfants pendant leur joumee de travail. En ce qui concerne les fermiers, cette preoccupation 
porte sur ('utilisation de pieces d'6quipement lourd ou de pesticides, entre autres sujets 
d'inquietude. D'aprfcs ('Association pour la securite d la ferme, entre 1982 et 1992, 65 enfants 
de moins de 15 ans sont d6c6des des suites d'un accident lie au travail de ferme, dont 33 
enfants de moins de cinq ans (Association pour la securite d la ferme, Inc., 1993). Ceux qui 
exploitent un restaurant ont peur que les enfants se brOlent avec de I'huile chaude ou de I'eau 
bouillante. Les exploitants de marinas s'inquifetent de la presence de treuils et autres pieces 
d'equipement, de pompes d essence, de vernis et de peintures dans des contenants faciles & 
ouvrir. On ne dispose d'aucune statistique concernant les blessures subies par les enfants de 
regions rurales en dehors des fermes. 

Les situations hypothetiques suivantes sont caracteristiques des realites v6cues dans les 
collectivites rurales des annees 1990. 

Jean et Denise ne peuvent se payer une maison dans fa Communauti urbaine de Toronto 
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Chapitre I 



ou dans les alentours, mime s'ils ont tous deux un bon emploi en ville. C'est pourquoiils 
d6cident de s'6tablir dans un village au nord de Toronto, lis ont deux en f ants : Jacques (4 
ans) et Andr6e (18 mois). Denise garde son emploi d Toronto, et pour s'y rendre elle doit 
soit prendre le train GO, qui ne circule qu'une fois le matin et une fois le soir, ou prendre 
la voiture. Jean et Denise choisissent la voiture. En effet, il est impossible pour Jean de 
prGvoir avec precision I'heure d laquelle il Unit de traveller, et illui est done impossible de 
d6pendre du train GO. En inter rogeant les habitants du village, Us rtussissent d trouver une- 
gardienne d domicile qui accepte de travailler de tongues heures. Mais quelques mois plus 
tard, elle trouve un emploi qui la paye davantage avec des horaires plus courts. La garderie 
du village n'est ouverte que de 8 h 30 d 17 h 30. Par consequent, Denise doit essayer de 
trouver une autre gardienne d domicile d temps plein. Elle fait passer des entrevues d 
quelques femmes qui ont affich6 des demandes d'emploi d /'Gpicerie. L'une d'elles 
s'occupait d6jd de plusieurs enfants. L 'autre n'avait pas les mimes opinions que Denise 
au sujet de la discipline. Faute de pouvoir trouver des services de garde convenables, 
Denize decide de quitter son emploi. Le revenu de la famille est r6duit de moitfe et Denise 
doit rester d la maison avec les deux enfants. Dans le voisinage, personne d'autre ne reste 
d la maison pendant la journ6e. Denise trouve qu'il est tr&s p6nibfe pour elle d'etre seule 
toute la Journte avec des enfants en bas Sge et sans voiture. En outre, elle se fait du souci 
pour les enfants parce qu'ils n'ont pas de compagnons dejeu de leur 8ge. 

Alex et Marguerite exploitent une petite ftrme. Us ont trois enfants : £ric (9 ans), Pierre (7 
ans) et Catherine (6 ans). Marguerite tient les comptes d'un commerce du village pendant 
cinq matinees par semaine afin que la famille dispose d'un revenu stable. Elle aide aussi d 
exploiter la ferme. Maintenant que les enfants vont d l'6cole, elle n 'a plus autant besoin de 
services de garde d'enfants. Pourtant, lorsque les enfants reviennent d la maison, il reste 
encore du travail d faire dans la grange ou dans les champs. Lorsque les enfants les 
accompagnent, Marguerite et Alex n 'arrivent ni d les surveiller de pr6s, ni d se concentrer 
surleur travail. Us savent bien qu'un accident risque de se produire dans ces circonstances. 
Par consequent, Us pr&terent les laisserjouer seuls dans la cour ou d la maison. £ric est un 
gargon qui a le sens des responsabilites; il essaye de surveiller son frdre et sa soeur, mais 
ceux~ci ne lui ob&ssent pas toujours. £ric aime mieux travailler que s'occuper des petits. 
Ses parents sont toujours tenths de lui demander de les aider, car Us en ont vraiment 
besoin, surtout au temps des rtcoltes. £tant donne qu'ils n'ont pas les moyens 
d'embaucher de journaliers, ce sont Alex et Marguerite qui font tout. £ric insiste pour que 
son p&re lui permette de I'accompagner cette annte. Ses parents ontpeur qu'il se blesse, 
ou qu'il arrive quelque chose d Pierre ou d Catherine pendant qu'Alex, Marguerite et £ric 
travaillent. 1 

Apr&s des ann6es de travail par quarts et d 'Economies, Li realise en fin son rSve : avoir son 
propre commerce dans son pays d' adoption. Avec sa femme Mei, il a repris un restaurant 
chinois dans un petit village situ6 dans une region touristique. Le seul restaurant des 
environs, il est tr&s fr^quente pendant la saison touristique de I'M et lorsque la chasse est 
ouverte en automne. Li et Mei ont deux filles : Annie 14 ans) et £lisabeth 12 ans). Us vivent 
dans un appartement situ6 au-dessus du restaurant. Li embauche des femmes du village 
pour servir, mais elles ne savent pas preparer les mets, et c'est pourquoi lui et Mei 
travaillent dans la cuisine. £lisabeth n'est plus un b6b6, et il est devenu extr£mement 
difficile de surveiller les deux enfants et de travailler en mime temps. La garderie du village 
n'accepte pas les enfants de moins de 2 ans et demi. En outre, les frais de garderie sont 
beaucoup trop 6lev6s pour Li et Mei. Us embauchent done une 6coli6re pour garder les 
enfants I'6t6. Toutefois, I'adolescente se fatigue de jouer avec les enfants et se met & 
regarder la television. Un jour, Annie est arrivie en courant dans la cuisine et s'est heurtGe 
d Mei qui etait justement en train de verser de I'huile chaude. Annie a 6t6 6clabouss6e 
d'huile sur le bras, et elle a maintenant une vilaine cicatrice. 
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Le besoin de services de garde d'enfants dans les regions rurales 



D'aprQs le recensement de 1991 : 

• 80 979 enfants de 0 d 9 ans vivent dans des collectives en marge d'une communauti 
urbaine (zones rurales socialement et 6conomiquement intigries i un centre urbain de 
100 000 habitants ou plus); 

• 35 725 enfants de 0 d 9 ans vivent dans des collectives en marge d'une grande ville 
(zones rurales socialement et 6conomiquement int6gr6e$ d un centre urbain de 10 000 
d 99 999 habitants); et 

• 166 040 enfants de 0 i 9 ans vivent dans des regions rurales Isoldes (zones qui ne 
sont pas int6gr6es d une zone urbaine de 10 000 habitants ou plus). 

TOTAL ss 282 747 enfants de 0 d 9 ans dans les regions rurales de /'Ontario 2 



En 1991-1992, dans les regions et collectives RURALES de I Ontario dont la population 
6tait infdrieure £ 2 500 habitants, il y avait : 

• environ 44 200 femmes ayant au moins un enfant de moins de sept ans et un emploi, 
surtout d temps plein, d I'exttoieur de la ma/son; et 

• environ 29 365 femmes de cette cattigorie qui travaillaient d temps partiel. 

TOTAL » 73 565 femmes ayant au moins un enfant de moins de sept ans qui 
travaillaient d I'extMeur de la maison 2 



On trouvera d /'annexe B des renseignements supptementaires surle nombre d'enfants dans les 
regions rurales et la participation des parents d la population active. 

En plus de permettre aux parents de travailler d I'extSrieur, ies services de garde d'enfants offrent 
les avantages suivants : 

• ils offrent aux parents la chance de se former ou de s'instruire; 

• ils permettent de veiller d la s6curit6 des enfants lorsque I'entreprise familiale se trouve dans 
le domicile mfime; 

• ils donnent aux enfants des experiences de nature sociale, surtout d ceux qui vivent dans des 
regions isotees, et leur permettent d'apprendre d communiquer avec d'autres enfants; 

• ils permettent d'assurer la garde des enfants en cas d'urgence, par exemple si I'un des parents 
est hospitalism; et 
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• ils aident les parents d temps plein i manager du temps pour leurs rendez-vous cu pour 
souffler, et aux enfants i recevoir une Education. 



REPERCUSSIONS SUR LA PRESTATION DES SERVICES DE GARDE D'ENFANTS 

De toute Evidence, il existe beaucoup d'enfants dans les collectives rurales dent les parents 
travaillent ou ont besoin de services de garde d'enfants pour une raison ou une autre. En raison 
des differents styles de vie des families rurales au sein d'une seule et mfime region, les parents 
d'une collectivity auront besoin de services diff6rents : 

• services b temps plein et b I'annSe, par exemple, pour les residents ruraux qui travaillent en 
ville, ou pour les membres de families d'agriculteurs qui travaillent a temps plein hors de la 
ferme; 

• services saisonniers, par exemple, les membres de families agricoles travaillant sur la ferme, 
qui passent par des saisons de pointe au moment des semailles et de la r6colte, les 
fournisseurs de services touristiques saisonniers, et les travailleurs de I'exploitation foresttere; 

• services en dehors des heures normales, par exemple, pour les parents qui travaillent par 
quarts ou qui parcourent de longues distances; certains partent 4 6 h du matin et ne 
reviennent pas avant 19 h; et 

• services pSriodiques, par exemple, en cas d'urgence si le f ournisseur de services habituel n'est 
pas disponible, ou pour permettre au parent d temps plein de souffler ou de partir pour un 
rendez-vous chez le m6decin. 

Dans les collectivity rurales (a I'instar des collectives urbaines et des villes), il arrive souvent 
que les residents d'une collectivity ressentent I'un ou plusieurs des besoins ci-dessus. 



Notes 



1 . D'aprfcs une 6tude nationale men6e par la Federation des associations de femmes rurales du 
Canada en 1990, 40 % des enfants d'agriculteurs de moins de dix ans sont Iaiss6s seuls 
pendant que le parent travaille d la ferme ou accompagnent le parent pendant son travail de 
ferme. 

2. A partir de donn6es compiles par le Centre de statistiques internationales en se basant sur 
les donn6es du recensement de 1991 de Statistique Canada. 

3. A partir de donn6es compiles par le Centre de statistiques internationales en se basant sur 
les microdonn6es de YEnquSte sur fes finances des consommateurs de Statistique Canada. 
Cette enqufite annuelle concerne quelque 1 1 000 r6pondants en Ontario, dont environ 20 % 
ont un enfant de moins de sept ans. Nous avons agglom§r6 les donnSes de 1 991 et de 1 992 
afin d'accroitre la taille de l'6chantillon. Le mot «surtout» signifie que la personne travaillait 
ggngralement & temps plein. 
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CHAPITRE1I- CONTEXTE DE LA GARDE D'ENFANTS EN 
ONTARIO 



Introduction 

Le present chapitre est consacre aux rfiles des trois paliers du gouvernement, aux trois grandes 
questions qui se posent dans ia garde d'enfants, et d la reforme des services de garde en Ontario. 



ROLES DES PALIERS DU GOUVERNEMENT 
Gouvernement federal 

Au Canada, il n'existe aucurre politique ou legislation nationale concernant la garde des enfants. 
Les services de garde d'enfants restent du ressortdes provinces. Mais pourtant, le gouvernement 
determine le developpement et la disponibilite des services de garde d'enfants par I'interm^diaire 
de plusieurs mecanismes de financement tels que : 

• le partage des coOts admissibles de garde d'enfants avec les provinces ou les territoires (sous 
forme de financement des frais pour les parents d faible revenu); 

• le partage des couts avec certains parents par le biais de deductions fiscales pour garde 
d'enfants; et 

• le paiement d'aliocations pour personnes d charge en faveur de stagiaires participant d un 
programme de formation parraine par le gouvernement federal, afin de les aider * se procurer 
des services de garde d'enfants. 



Gouvernement provincial 

Les tflches suivantes reinvent du ministere des Services sociaux et communautaires de I'Ontario : 



• emission de lois, de regiements et de permis concernant la garde d'enfants; 

• elaboration de poiitiques de garde d'enfants; 

• financement de 30 % des frais de garde pay6s par les parents; 

• financement direct des programmes de garde d'enfants sans but lucratif, dispenses dans des 
garderies ou des residences priv6es. 

Les prematernelles et maternelles, respectivement destin6es aux enfants de quatre ans et de cinq 
ans, reinvent du ministfere de l'£ducation et de la Formation. 



Gouvernement municipal 

D'apr&s la Loi sur les garderies de I'Ontario, les municipals peuvent, sans y fitre obligees : 
• exploiter des garderies ou des programmes r6glement6s de garde d'enfants en residence 
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privSe; 



• administrer un programme de financement des frais pay6s par les parents (ou la contribution 
de la municipality s'6l6ve b 20 % des frais). 



£tant donn6 que la participation des municipality dans les programmes de garde d'enfants est 
strictement yolontaire, on observe de nettes differences dans le rGle qu'elles jouent. 1 



Les grands probl£mes de la garde d'enfants 

En g6n6ral, les grandes questions concernant la garde d'enfants se classent en trois categories : 
la disponibilitS, le prix et la quality. 



Disponibiliti 

Lorsqu'on parle de disponibilitS des services de garde d'enfants, il s'agit de savoir s'il existe une 
place qui remplit les besoins des parents et de I'enfant. Les besoins des parents dependent de 
facteurs tels que : 

• la raison pour laquelle ils ont besoin de services de garde d'enfant; 

• leurs horaires de travail et done les heures 0C1 ils ont besoin de garde d'enfants; 

• leur revenu et leurs frais fixes, tels que 5es remboursements hypothecates; et 

• I'fige et le niveau de dSveloppement des enfants. 

Pour qu'on puisse dire que les services de garde d'enfants sont disponibles pour une famille en 
particulier, il faut qu'il existe une place pour un enfant de cet Age, £ un endroit qui est assez 
proche du domicile ou du lieu de travail du parent, dont les horaires correspondent d celui du 
parent, d un prix abordable pour le parent et qui correspond au niveau de dSveloppement de 
I'enfant. Si I'une ou I'autre de ces conditions n'est pas remplie, on considfcre que les services de 
garde ne sont pas disponibles pour cet enfant. (On trouvera d I'annexe C des renseignements 
suppl€mentaires sur la disponibilitg des services de garde d'enfants en Ontario.) 



De ce facteur depend I'aptitude des parents & payer les services de garde d'enfants. 

Pourcentage du revenu familial requis pour acqu6rir des services de garde d'enfants 
Voici quelques r6alit£s concernant le prix de services de garde d'enfants : 

• En 1993 en Ontario, les frais perQus dans les garderies agrees sans but lucratif Staient de 
4 000 $ d 10 291 $ par ann£e, selon I'dge de I'enfant. 

• En 1 993, les frais per<?us par les services ruraux r6glement6s de garde d'enfants en residence 
priv6e 6taient de 4 959 $ & 6 525 $ par ann£e, selon I'dge de I'enfant. 

• D'aprfis les estimations pour 1992, 52,3 % des families rurales ayant au moins un enfant de 
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moiris de 12 ans gagnaient un revenu familial net de moins de 40 000 $. D'autre part, pour 
26 % des families rurales avec au moins un enfant de moins de 12 ans, le revenu familial net 
s'6tablissait k moins de 30 000 $.* 

En pratique, cela signifie qu'une famille ayant deux enfants d'flge pr^scolaire et dont le revenu 
est de 35 000 $ doit payer au moins 8 000 $ par annle, soit 23 % de son revenu, pour obtenir 
des services rgglementls de garde d' enfants. Une famille qui gagne 50 000 $ par ann6e et qui 
a un nourrisson et un enfant d'Sge prfiscolaire doit consacrer 15 000 $ par ann£e, soit 30 % de 
son revenu, d ('acquisition de services de garde d'enfant agr66s . 



II faut remarquer qu'un grand nombre de families ayant au moins un enfant de moins de 12 ans 
ont, en fait, plus d'un enfant dans cette tranche d'Sge. Des calculs ci-dessus il ressort qu'une 
proportion importante de families rurales ne peuvent se payer des services de garde d'enfant que 
si les frais sont subventionny . 



Questions Hies aux m6thodes actuelles de financement des frais 

En Ontario a I'heure actuelie, les municipality, les porsonnes morales agrees 3 et les bandes 
indiennes administrent le programme de financement des frais, au coOt duquel elles contribuent 
20 %. [.'admissibility des parents est d£termin£e au moyen d'un test des besoins, d£fini et Q6r6 
par les municipality, qui tient compte du revenu, des biens d'actif et des d€penses. Voici un 
aperpu des probtemes posy par cette m£thode pour les parents : 

• difference importante d'une municipality h I'autre en ce qui concerne : a) le plafond du revenu 
admissible au financement; b) le montant maximum de la subvention accordSe; c) I'existence 
ou I'absence de frais en sus (contribution des pannts au- coOt des services de garde 
d'enfants); et d) le montant de ces frais en sus. Cette situation provient du fait que les 
gouvernements municipaux ont les coud6es franches pour administrer le programme dt 
financement des frais (compte tenu de directives provinciates vagues); 

• dans certaines collectivity, absence de m£canisme permettant aux parents d'avoir accis au 
financement des frais. Cette situation peut se produire lorsque le conseil cantonal estime que 
les services de garde d'enfant reinvent de la responsabilit6 des parents et refuse d'administrer 
un programme de financement, ou encore si la collectivity se trouve dans une zone non 
organis6e, ou il n'existe aucun gouvernement municipal. Dans ces cas, si aucune agence de 
garde d'enfant sans but lucratif accepte de se constituer en personne morale agr£6e, il n'existe 
pour les parents aucun mcyen d'obtenir une subvention; 

• les variations saisonnifcres du revenu des fermiers, des bOcherons et des exploitants 
d'6tablissements touristiques. II peut leur arriver d'avoir de fortes sommes d'argent dans leur 
compte en banque au moment de leur Evaluation en vue du financement, mais cet argent est 
destine d acheter des semences ou £ subsister pendant la saison creuse oCi aucun revenu n'est 
gagn£. Or, certaines municipality considdrent ces sommes comme 6tant des biens liquides 
et refusent toute subvention aux personnes concern6es; et 

• augmentation des frais en sus depuis quelques ann£es dans les municipality aux prises avec 
la recession ou avec une reduction des montants affecty aux services de garde d'enfants. 
Plusieurs municipality ont des listes d'attente de parents admissibles qui ne peuvent toujours 
pas recevoir de subvention. 



Le coOt r4el des services de garde d'enfants non r6glement4s 

On dit que les services non r£glementy de garde d'enfants coOtent moins cher. Mais pourtant, 
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il arrive souvent que les frais pergus par un fournisseur de tels services soient les mSmes que 
ceux demandgs par un fournisseur de services r€glement£s de garde habitant au m§me endroit 
En Ontario, & I'instar de la majority des provinces, il est impossible aux parents d'obtenir une 
subvention si leurs enfants sont places dans une garderie non r6glement£e. Le gouvernement 
de I'Ontario a clairement exprim6 son intention de ne pas subventionner les services de garde 
d'enfants non r6glement6s, car «il serait alors impossible de contrCler I'affectation des fonds et 
la quality des services» (ministfere des Services sociaux et communautaires de I'Ontario, 1991). 
Les deductions fiscales ne fournissent qu'une aide Iimit6e aux parents $ regard du coQt des 
services de garde d'enfants. En outre, les parents doivent d6tenir des regus afin de demander la 
deduction pour frais de garde d'enfants, et les fournisseurs de services non r6glement6s refusent 
souvent de remettre de tels regus. 



Bref, puisque les parents ne regoivent aucune subvention et souvent aucun regu aux fins 
d'imp&ts, les services de garde d'enfants non r6glement6s coutent parfois plus cher. (On 
trouvera d I'annexe D des renseignements supptementaires sur la question du prix des services.) 



Quelles sont les caract6ristiques de bons services de garde d'enfants? 

- lis soutiennent le bien-Stre et le diveloppement de renfant sur les plans 
physique, affectif, social et intellectual. 

- lis renforcent le rdle iducatif de la famille. 



L 'importance de bons services de garde d'enfants 

En 1 991-1 992, dans les collectives rurales et urbaines dont la population est interieure £ 2 500 
habitants, on estimait d 73 565 le nombre de femmes ayant au moins un enfant de moins de sept 
ans qui travaillent d I'ext6rieur de la maison dans un poste § temps plein ou d temps partiel. 4 Les 
autres parents des zones rurales, les exploitants agricoles par exemple, travaillent d domicile tous 
les jours suivant des horaires prolongs. II est important que les enfants regoivent des soins 
approprtes pendant que les parents sont au travail, pour les raisons suivantes : 

• on sait que des soins de garde de mauvaise quality ont des repercussions nSfastes sur les 
enfants; et 

• il semblerait qu'une bonne ambiance & la maison ne puisse entterement contrebalancer I'effet 
de services de garde de mauvaise quality dispenses rSguli&rement k des enfants d'dge 
pr£scolaire. 

Les constatations mentionn6es dans le reste de cette section proviennent de la lecture d'une 
centaine d'6tudes sur les services de garde d'enfants menses au cours des quinze dernteres 
ann6es (Doherty, 1 991 )♦ 



Les repercussions de services de garde d'enfants de mauvaise quality 
Lorsqu'on compare des enfants d'flge pr6scolaire recevant des services de garde de bonne quality 
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avec ceux qui repoivent des services de mauvaise quality on s'aperpoit que ces derniers : 

• sont plus anxieux; 

• ont des aptitudes sociales moins d6velopp6es; 

• se component de fapon plus negative envers les adultes; 

• ont des aptitudes linguistiques moins d6ve!opp6es; et 

• arrivent moins bien & resoudre les probldmes. 

La poursuite des recherches aupr£s d'6coliers du niveau eiementaire montre que ces 
repercussions negatives ont tendance d se prolonger. Les enfants ayant repu des services de 
garde de mauvaise quality alors qu'ils etaient d'flge prescolaire risquent d'obtenir de moins bons 
resultats d I'ecole et d'avoir des difficult^ d s'entendre avec leurs camarades. 



L'impossibilite pour la famille de contrebalancer les services de garde d'enfants de mauvaise 
quality 

D'apr£s plusieurs etudes r6alis6es sur des enfants d'flge prescolaire qui frequentent une garderie 
& temps plein, m§me dans une famille stable de classe moyenne oti les parents ont une Education 
secondaire ou plus 6lev6e, il est impossible de contrebalancer ies effets de services de garde de 
mauvaise quality. Pour citer un exemple, dans une etude ou Ton notait les differences entre les 
antecedents familiaux des enfants, on a constate que la qualite des services de garde repus par 
les enfants lorsqu'ils etaient tout petits determinait 22 % des differences entre les aptitudes 
sociales des enfants lorsqu'ils quittaient la maternelle. Au cours d'une autre etude consacree 
exclusivement aux families de classe moyenne ou les parents avaient termine au moins I'ecole 
secondaire, on a constate que les enfants d'flge prescolaire places dans des garderies inadequates 
avaient des aptitudes linguistiques inferieures d celles de leurs camarades beneficiant de bons 
services de garde. 



Les 6l6ments c!6s de services de garde de bonne quality 

Voici les elements c!6s qui determinent la quality des services de garde d'enfants : le 
comportement du fournisseur de services de garde envers les enfants, le milieu environnant de 
I'enfant, et le milieu de travail de I'adulte. 

Comportement du fournisseur de services de garde 

L'interaction entre le fournisseur de services et I'enfant est I'eiement le plus important. En effet, 
d'aprfes les recherches effectuees, les fournisseurs de services ayant repu une formation special^ 
en education de la petite enfance auront davantage tendance & savoir : 

• ce qu'on peut attendre d'un enfant d'un age donne, afin d'eviter de le surcharger d'exigences 
impossibles d realiser; 

• comment bien repondre aux besoins des enfants; et 

• comment offrir aux enfants une stimulation propice d leur developpement social, linguistique 
et intellectuel. 

Des fournisseurs formes auront egalement moins tendance d brusquer les enfants. L'importance 
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de ia formation a 6t6 d6montr6e aussi bien dans les garderies que chez \ei fournisseurs de 
services r6glement6s de garde d'enfants en r6sidence priv6e. 



Milieu environnant de I'enfant 

L'aptitude du fournisseur d offrir des services de bonne quality depend directement de 
I'environnement qui entoure I'enfant. Des recherches ont d6montr6, par exemple, que : 

• les fournisseurs de services charges d'un nombre restreint d'enfants en petits groupes 
r6pondent mieux aux besoins des enfants que ceux qui s'occupent d'un grand nombre 
d'enfants en groupes importants. En outre, ils passent plus de temps d offrir aux enfants une 
stimulation sociale, linguistique et intellectuelle; et 

• les fournisseurs de services qui travaillent dans un espace s6curitaire conpu pour les enfants 
ont moins besoin de limiter les activit6s des enfants et ont plus tendance a leur offrir des 
programmes les aidant d se d6velopper, par rapport aux fournisseurs de services qui travaillent 
dans un environnement pr6sentant des dangers ou mal conpu. 



Le milieu de travail de I'adulte 

Le comportement du fournisseur de services envers les enfants depend de sa satisfaction 
professionnelle. En effet, les fournisseurs m^contents tendent d fetre restreindre, brusquer ou 
contrGler les enfants. D'apr6s les recherches, la satisfaction professionnelle des fournisseurs de 
services est fonction de leur salaire, de la taille des groupes d'enfants d leur charge, du temps 
dont ils disposent pour ^laborer des programmes et de leurs contributions aux politiques de la 
garderie. 



Repercussions des r&glements 

II est impossible de garantir la quality des services de garde d'enfants par des rfeglements. 
Toutefois, d'apr6s les recherches men6es au Canada et aux £tats-Unis sur les services de garde 
en residence priv6e et en garderie, I'existence mfime de rfeglements, et leur s6v6rit6, ont des 
repercussions favorables sur la quality des services fournis. Les 6tudes comparant les services 
de garde en residence priv6e r6glement6s et non r£glement6s sont arriv6es aux conclusions 
suivantes : 

• les notes de quality globale attributes aux fournisseurs de services r6glement6s en residence 
priv6e sont normalement plus 6lev6es; 

• les fournisseurs de services r6glement6s en residence priv6e ont re<?u davantage de formation 
en pu6riculture; et 

• les enfants gard6s par un fournisseur de services r6glement6s remportent de meilleures notes 
aux tests d'aptitude linguistique. 

Au cours d'un projet de recherche men6 aux £tats-Unis dans 227 garderies r6parties dans cinq 
6tats, il s'est d6gag6 un rapport direct entre : 

• le nombre maximal d'enfants par adultes et par groupe pr6vu par les rfcglements r6gissant la 
dtlivrance de permis; et 

• la mesure dans laquelle les fournisseurs de services dans chaque 6tat faisaient preuve du type 
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de comportement assocte d des programmes de bonne quality (Phillips, et al., 1992). 



Les chercheurs ont Sgalement observe que dans les 6tats oil le nombre d'enfants par adulte et 
par groupe 6tait le moins 6lev6, les exigences de formation 6taient 6galement les plus strictes. 
Rappelons que des 6tudes ont d6montr6 un rapport direct entre la formation des fournisseurs de 
services et la quality de leurs services. 

La r£forme des services de garde d'enfants en Ontario 

Dans son rapport consultatif de 1 992, La riforme de la garde d'enfants en Ontario - Preparer 
I'avenir, le gouvernement provincial mettait en relief les sujets de pr6occupations suivants (dont 
ia plus grande partie a 6t6 soulev6e ici) : 

• les coOts Ii6s aux services de garde d'enfants ont augments au cours des cinq demises 
ann£es, et bien des parents ne sont pas en mesure de payer I'int6gralit6 des frais de garde 
d'enfants r6glement6e; 

• le financement des programmes de garde d'enfants provient surtout des frais pay6s par les 
parents; 

• un nombre excessif de programmes de garde d'enfants d6pend des subventions vers6es aux 
parents pour survivre. D'autre part, la distribution des subventions d travers la province n'est 
pas uniforme; et 

• certaines collectives ne disposent pas d'un nombre suffisant de services de garde d'enfants 
en g6n6ral, et d'autres manquent de certains types de services, comme par exemple la garde 
des nourrissons. 



Le gouvernement de I'Ontario a promis de reformer la prestation des services de garde d'enfants. 
Si ses propositions sont mises en oeuvre, le financement et I'exploitation des services de garde 
d'enfants de la province connattront des changements drastiques. 



• Les services de garde d'enfants seraient finances d la fois par les deniers public? et par les 
frais pay6s par les parents. 

• Les services r6g!ement§s de garde d'enfants en garderie et en r6sidence priv6e feraient I'objet 
d'un financement direct du gouvernement visant les frais d'exploitation des programmes. Les 
fournisseurs de services de garde d'enfants b6n6ficieraient ainsi d'une certaine stability car 
leur budget d'exploitation fondamental serait garanti et ils n'auraient plus i s'inqui6ter des 
fluctuations du nombre d'enfants inscrits. 

• La contribution des parents aux frais de garde d'enfants serait fondle sur leurs moyens 
financiers et sur le calcul d'un coOt raisonnable. Par consequent, la situation financidre d'une 
famille ne poserait plus obstacle d son accds aux services. 

• Le financement offert par le gouvernement serait suffisant pour payer la prestation de services 
de garde d temps partiel, saisonniers, en soir6e, pour les nourrissons et pour les enfants aux 
besoins sp6ciaux. Les programmes de garde d'enfants seraient ainsi incites et encourages d 
faire preuve de davantage de souplesse et d r6pondre aux besoins des families. 

• De nouveaux services de garde d'enfants seraient mis en place dans les regions mal desservies 
afin d'assurer un acc6s plus uniforme aux services d'un bout d I'autre de la province. 
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• Des mScanismes seraient mis sur pied afin de renforcer la participation des collectives et des 
parents dans la planification et la prestation des services de garde d'enfams. 



Notes 



1 .Pour obtenir des precisions sur les rWes des differents paliers de gouvernement, se reporter £ : 
Friendly, M. (1 994, sous presse). Child care policy in Canada: Putting the pieces together. Don 
Mills (Ontario) : Addison-Wesley Ltd. 

2. Les donnSes sur les frais per<?us par les garderies proviennent d'une enquSte inSdite du 
ministfere des Services sociaux et communautaires sur un Schantillon de programmes 
r6glement§s sans but lucratif. Ces statistiques ne tiennent pas compte des programmes qui 
existent 3 Ottawa et dans la CommunautS urbaine de Toronto, oCi les frais sont plus 6Iev6s 
qu'ailleurs dans la province. 

Les donnSes sur les frais des services en residence priv6e dans les regions rurales nous ont 
6t6 communiques par les membres du personnel de I'agence interrogSs pour le present 
rapport. 

Les donnSes sur le revenu familial proviennent de totalisations r6alis6es par le Centre de 
statistiques internationales b partir des microdonnSes de YEnquSte sur les finances des 
consommateurs de Statistique Canada. Cette enquGte annuelle porte sur quelque 1 1 000 
r6pondants de I'Ontario. Les donn6es de 1991 et de 1992 ont 6t6 agr6g6es afin d'accroTtre 
la taille de l'§chantillon. Le revenu familial moyen comprend les transferts du gouvernement 
tels que I'aide sociale ou les indemnity d'assurance-chGmage. 

3. Une agence de garde d'enfants sans but lucratif autorisSe & administrer un programme de 
subvention des frais conform§ment £ la Loi sur les garderies. 

4. Les donnSes estimatives sur la participation des femmes sur le march6 du travail ont 6t6 
pr6par6es par le Centre de statistiques internationales £ partir des microdonn6es de VEnquite 
sur les finances des consommateurs de Statistique Canada. Les donnSes de 1 991 et de 1 992 
ont 6t6 agr6g6es afin d'accroTtre la taille de I'Schantillon. 
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CHAP1TRE HI - LA GARDE D'ENFANTS EN MILIEU RURAL EN 
ONTARIO : APERQU DE L'EXPERIENCE 
PRATIQUE 



MCTHODE ET SOURCES DE RENSEIGNEMENTS 

La pr6sente section est fondle sur : 

• des conversations t£l£phoniques avec neuf personnes qui connaissent de pr6s la prestation 
de services de garde d'enfant dans les collectives rurales de I'Ontario. Les huit programmes 
abord£s ont 6t6 choisis parce qu'ils sont repr^sentatifs des diffSrents types de collectivity 
rurales d travers la province; 

• des conversations t£l£phoniques avec neuf employes sur le terrain du ministSre des Services 
sociaux et communautaires dont I'exp6rience est H6e d la prestation de programmes de garde 
d'enfants en milieu rural, Ces fonctionnaires s'occupaient de certains programmes ruraux 
s'ajoutant A ceux repr£sent£s par les fournisseurs de services d£jd interroggs; 

• les rapports annuels pr6sent6s par trois programmes ruraux en Ontario; et 

• plusieurs rapports Smanant d'6tudes sur revaluation des besoins en services de garde 
d'enfants dans les regions rurales de I'Ontario* 

On trouvera d I'annexe A la liste de nos interlocuteurs, ainsi que la liste des services offerts par 
chaque organisme de services de garde d'enfants. 

Caract£ristiques DES collectivity rurales 

Certaines caract€ristiqi ;6n6rales des collectives rurales ont une port£e sur leurs besoins en 
services de garde d'enfants. 

• Les variations saisonniires caractirisent le rythme du travail dans plusieurs zones rurales. Les 
gens qui travaillent dans I'agriculture, I'exploitation forestifere ou le tourisme travaillent de 
longues heures, souvent sept jours par semaine, pendant certains mois de l'ann£e, et se 
retrouvent avec des horaires all£g6s ou sans travail du tout pendant le reste de I'ann6e. Pour 
cette raison, ils n'ont parfois besoin que de services saisonniers de garde d'enfants. 

• Des variations d'une ann£e sur I'autre caractirisent les besoins en garde d'enfants dans 
plusieurs zones rurales, suivant les conditions agricoles et la conjoncture 6conomique. 
Lorsqu'il fait beau, cela r£duit I'urgence des r£coltes et la participation des femmes. S'il fait 
mauvais, les femmes devront prendre part aux r£coltes et auront besoin de services de garde 
d'enfants pour la saison. Si le prix ou les ventes des denies agricoles baissent, un membre 
de Texploitation devra travailler d I'ext6rieur & temps plein. Dans ce cas, ce n'est plus de 
garde d'enfants saisonni&re qu'on a besoin, mais de services d temps complet pour toute 
I'ann6e. Par exemple, la fermeture d'une petite maison de sant£ 0C1 travaillaient des mferes de 
famille risque d'entratner une chute brutale de la demande en services de garde d'enfants. 

• Les longues distances parcourues par certains residents ruraux pour se rendre au travail rend 
n£cessaire I'existence de services de garde d'enfants en dehors des heures d'affaires 
normales. La dur£e des trajets peut doubler en hiver lorsque les conditions sont mauvaises; 
et 

• Certains parents restent seuls h la maison avec les enfants et sans voiture. Ces parents, et 
leurs enfants, ont besoin de services pour les aider & rem£dier d leur solitude. 
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Difficult^ A mettre sur pied des programmes ruraux de garde d'enfants 



Toutes les collectives rurales semblent connaltre les difficult^ suivantes d mettre sur p«ed un 
programme de garde d'enfants : 

• une population dispersSe, aux besoins divergents en fait de services de garde d'enfants; 

• les attitudes et valeurs rurales. L'id6e mfime qu'une agence s'occupe de la garde des enfants 
risque de heurter certains residents de zones rurales, et les nouveaux organismes de garde 
d'enfants devront surmonter la m6fiance ressentie par les utilisateurs potentiels; 

• la superficie des rigions rurales risque de faire renoncer les collectives £ 6tablir leur propre 
service de garde d'enfants; 

• le manque de transports en public. D'autant plus que les residents de zones rurales refusent 
de faire plus de 10 ou 15 kilometres de route pour conduire leurs enfants d la garderie; 

• des frais d'exploitation plus 6lev6s en raison du prix de la nourriture et des fournitures, et done 
un coOt unitaire plus 6lev6 (e'est-d-dire le nombre d'enfants pouvant Stre desservis d temps 
complet pour une somme d'argent donn6e) par rapport aux zones urbaines; et 

• des changements au sein de la popu!3tion, II arrive qu'une region agricole se transforme en 
banlieue-dortoir. Dans certaines collectives, les enfants naissent «par vagues» : mfime s'il 
existe un groupe d'enfants d'Sge pr6scolaire d un moment donn6, ces derniers auront souvent 
atteint I'dge scolaire avant la naissance de la «vague» suivante de b6b6s. 

CARACT6RISTIQUES D'UN BON PROGRAMME 

Parmi les programmes ruraux que nous avons pass6s en revue, ceux qui fournissent un bon 
Sventail de services leur permettant de remplir les besoins de la collective en matifere de garde 
d'enfants se caract6risent par : leur souplesse, leur creative, des ressources suffisantes et une 
approche graduelle d l'6gard de I'expansion des services, D'autre part, ces programmes font 
constamment la commercialisation de leurs services. 



Comme il a 6t6 indiqufi plus haut, le changement est une r6alit6 permanente dans les zones 
rurales : les caract6ristiques de la collective 6voluent, tout comme les besoins des families. En 
outre, on constate souvent une grande vari6t6 de besoins en fait de services de garde d'enfants, 
m6me au sein d'une population rurale restreinte. C'est pourquoi la souplesse est essentielle pour 
bien rSpondre aux besoins ruraux. Les fournisseurs de services et les conseillers de programmes 
du minist&re doivent done preserver une certaine souplesse, mSme dans le cadre des exigences 
d'un programme de quality et des lois concernant les services de garde d'enfants. 

Les collectives rurales dont les besoins en fait de garde d'enfants sont remplis sort normalement 
celles ou les programmes rgpondent aux conditions suivantes : 

• les programmes joulssent de I'appui sans <quivoaue du personnel minist6rie! sur le terrain qui 
aide les exploitants d surmonter les problfemes au lieu d'insister sur I'application d la lettre des 
r&glements. Par exemple, on pourra permettre d une garderie d'entourer son terrain de jeu d'un 
pare-neige au lieu d'une cloture permanente; 

• les programmes 6voIuent en fonction des besoins et attentes de la collective en se fondant 
sur un processus de perfectionnement et d'information communautaire. Pour ce, les 
fournisseurs de services doivent avoir les aptitudes le temps n6cessaires pour rester & 
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l'6coute de la collectivity et suivre son Evolution, faire participer les parents et la collectivity 
£ la determination des besoins et d la prise de decisions .oop6rer avec les leaders naturels 
de la collectivity et offrir eux-mfimes un leadership constant. Un conseil d'administration actif 
oti si6geraient des parents pourrait aider les fournisseurs de services d rester inform6s de 
Involution des besoins de la collectivity; et 

• les programmes sont mobiles afin de rfsoudre le problfcme des distances, ou leurs ressources 
sont mobiles, ou Us peuvent s'edapter b revolution des besoins de la collectivity. Certains 
organismes ont des ludothdques mobiles qui vont d'une collectivity & I'autre suivant un 
roulement; il arrive que ces ludothfeques offrent aussi des haltes-garderies pour parents et 
enfants, ou des programmes d'information pour les parents. Le programme Lennox & 
Addington Resources for Children a une fourgonnette permettant de transporter les enfants 
et les fournisseurs de services ryglementys en residence priv6e jusqu'S un centre de 
ressources 0C1 ils peuvent participer d des groupes de jeux ou i des ateliers de formation. Le 
Southeast Grey Community Outreach exploite une garderie agryye dans une vaste remorque, 
et Tun des centres du Lennox & Addington Resources for Children est install^ dans une 
construction mobile sur le terrain d'une £cole. Ces deux programmes exploitent des 
installations pouvant 6tre littyralement deplacees ailleurs si le besoin s'en fait sentir. 

Crtativitt 

Les programmes ruraux viables : 

• font preuve de cr6ativite dans 1'utilisation des ressources. A North Wellington, il existe une 
garderie qui off re des services d Pannye, saisonniers et pGriodiques ou d'urgence. Pour ce, il 
embauche du personnel suppiymentaire ryty et obtient le concours d'employ6s du centre des 
ressources au besoin & d'autres gpoques. Le centre pour enfants Temiskaming a une 
camionnette qui lui sert de centre de ressources mobile I'hiver, et de moyen de transport pour 
les enfants participant & un programme saisonnier offert par la garderie I'6t6. Le Southeast 
Grey Community Outreach Program rypond parfois aux deux objectifs conjoints de remplir les 
besoins de la collectivity et de cryer des emplois d temps plein pour des residents des 
alentours : ainst, une personne pourra travailler quelques heures dans une halte-garderie ou 
un centre d'orientation pour les parents, et quelques heures en soir6e dans une garderie; et 

• font preuve de creativity dans la variete des sources con&ultees pour obtenir des ressources. 
On sollicite par exemple des bourses du Centre pour etudiants & la recherche d'une experience 
de travail (CERET), des dons en nature des municipalit6s, des groupes d'affaires ou 
philanthropiques, ou les parents organisent des ventes de plats maison ou des tirages au sort. 
Tous les fournisseurs de services interrog6s ont affirm6 qu'ils devaient completer te 
financement du ministfere des Services sociaux et communautaires ainsi que les frais pay6s 
par les parents. 

Ressources adequate* 

Les programmes qui semblent avoir un certain succfes partagent les caract6ristiques suivantes : 

• ils disposent d'une source de financement stable leur permettant de subventionner les services 
de garde que I'organisme doit offrir mais qui ne sont pas viables en soi. A I'heure actuelle, les 
fonds affectes aux centres de ressources, finances A 100 % par le ministdre des Services 
sociaux et communautaires, servent aussi ft subventionner les services reglementes de garde 
en residence privye d'au moins trois programmes sur les huit que nous avons etudi6s : 
financement entier ou partiel du salaire des inspecteurs, ou financement du programme 
saisonnier de garderie d'un autre organisme. Presque tous ces proqrammes ont b6n6tici6 du 
financement de base affecty aux modules souples; et 
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• tls disposent d'un personnel suffisant (pas seulement par rapport au nombre d'enfants) pour 
affecter des employes & d'autres programmes selon les besoins at pour desservir toute la 
region de I'agence. Selon un membre d'un organisme r6cemment cree d la suite de la fusion 
de deux programmes desservant la mfime zone rurale, cette fusion permettait d'affecter les 
ressources Id ou on en a besoin et de desservir un plus grand nombre de collectives 

D4veioppement progressif des services 

II arrive souvent qu'un fournisseur de services ad£quats commence par 6tre au depart un centre 
de ressources fournissant des services de soutien aux families gratuits ou i frais modiques : 
ludothfeques, haltes-garderies. Ces programmes aident I'agence d se familiariser avec les besoins 
de la collective et & se faire accepter. 

Les bons programmes component aussi un certain nombre de services repondant & plusieurs 
besoins mais administr6s par un organisme. Par exemple : a) un centre de ressources integrant 
une ludothdque, une liste de fournisseurs de soins du lieu, une halte-garderie et des programmes 
de soutien pour les fournisseurs de services informels; b) services r£glement6s de garde en 
residence privee; et c) garderies. Sexploitation de plusieurs programmes par un seul et m6me 
organisme permet de simplifier I'acc&s des parents au service, leur donne des choix et combat 
le dedoublemunt de ('administration et done des coOts administratifs. Cela permet egalement au 
personnel d'etre affecte & plus d'un programme et de se consacrer au developpement 
communautaire et & la commercialisation constante des services. 

Commercialisation 

Les bons programmes semblent fitre capables de commercialiser leurs services. Dans les 
collectives rurales, le nombre d'utilisateurs de chaque service est lime. A I'heure actuelle, la 
majeure partie du budget d'exploitation des services en residence privee ou en garderie provient 
des frais pay£s par les parents. Si un service n'est pas connu d'un vaste nombre d'utilisateurs 
potentieis, il risque de devenir sous-utilise et de perdre sa viabiie financiered Les bons 
programmes font appel d plusieurs strategies differentes : a) remettre un dossier d toutes les 
femmes qui accouchent d I'hdpital; b) installer des stands lors des concours de labourage et des 
foires d'automne; c) participer aux defiles; d) publier une chronique hebdomadaire destin£e aux 
parents dans le journal local; e) distribuer des prospectus aux ecoliers; f) afficher des annonces 
dans les epiceries et les eglises; et g) laisser des brochures chez les medecins et les dentistes. 

M£MES BESOINS, FAQONS DIFF6RENTES D'Y R6PONDRE 

Les zones rurales ont differents besoins en services de garde d'enfants : a) services d temps* 
complet; b) services d temps partie!; c) services saisonniers; d) services hor> des heures 
normales; et e) services pgriodiques ou en cas d'urgence. (Ces mfimes besoins sont egalement 
ressentis dans les centres urbains.) II est possible de r£pondre & tous ces besoins de diffgrentes 
faqrons. Voici comment les programmes £tudi£s y r£pondaient : 

• services saisonniers fournis de quatre nr.anidres diff6rentes : a) services au domicile de 
I'enfant; b) garderies d'6t6; c) garderies i I'annSe qui embauchent en 6t6 afin de recevoir 
d'autres enfants; et d) services r6glement6s en residence priv6e; 

• services hors des heures normales fournis par les garderies et par les fournisseurs de services 
regtementes en residence privee; et 

• services plriodiques ou en cas d'urgence fournis par : a) les garderies (s'il y a de la place ou 
si un enfant inscrit est absent en raison d'une maladie contagieuse); b) services reglementes 
en residence privee; c) haltes-garderies des centres de ressources; et d) services au domicile 
de I'enfant. 
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^EXPERIENCE DES GARDERIES RURALES 
EN ONTARIO 



Sources de renseignements 

Cinq fournisseurs de services parmi ceux que nous avons interrog6s dans ie cadre de notre etude 
exploitent des garderies. 1 Deux agences exploitent deux garderies & temps plein, une agence en 
a quatre, et I'autre agence exploite deux garderies d'6t6. La cinquiftme dirige un programme 
saisonnier. La capacity de ces onze centres se situe entre 16 et 31 enfants. Neuf garderies 
repoivent 16 enfants, et mfeme celle qui a de la place pour 31 enfants en accueille 16 elle aussi, 
le reste servant pour les services d'urgence ou periodiques (od des personnes du centre de 
ressources se joignent d la garderie) et pour le programme d'6t6. Nous avons 6galement interrog6 
Io personnel sur le terrain du ministdre des Services sociaux et communautaires au sujet des 
garderies rurale en general. (On trouvera a I' annexe A la liste de toutes les personnes interrog6es 
dans le cadre du present rapport.) 

Remarques de port£e g£n£rale 

Dans deux bureaux r6gionaux, les fonctionnaires du ministSre nous ont signaie que les petites 
collectivites rurales od la density est trfes faible ne peuvent soutenir qu'une garderie dont la 
capacity officielle est de 12 a 20 enfants, dans le meilleur des cas. D'apr6s I'experience pratique, 
les garderies rurales ne sont pas explores d pleine capacity, mfime celles qui se limitent d 16 
places. L'un des conseillers de programmes provincial est d'opinion que les collectivites rurales 
peuvent exploiter de bons programmes de garderie avec une douzaine d'enfants seulement, mais 
a condition d'accepter des enfants de tous les ages. Par ailleurs, notre etude demontre que ies 
garderies autonomes sans financement de base ont des difficulties d survivre. 

DIFFICULT^ DES GARDERIES RURALES 

Les garderies rurales se heurtent d plusieurs difficultes : a) le nombre restreint d'utilisateurs 
potentiels; b) les fluctuations de la demande de services de garde; c) le besoin de services de 
garde en dehors des heures normales (de 9 h J 17 h); et d) recruter et garder un personnel 
competent et lui verser une remuneration adequate. 

Nombre restreint d'utilisateurs 

Les consequences de ce ph6nom6ne sont les suivantes : 

• les garderies doivent constamment f aire connaitre leurs services. Le plus gros du budget des 
garderies provient des droits verses par les parents. II faut done que toutes les places 
disponibles soient occupees. Grace a la commercialisation, les utilisateurs eventuels 
connaissent ('existence de la garderie. Malheureusement, le temps passe a faire de la 
commercialisation r6duit le temps consacre d la prestation des services de garderie; 

• les garderies re$oivent un nombre restreint d'enfants, et doivent done envisager la 
constitution de groupes d'Bge mixtes. A petite garderie correspond un. petit budget. Par 
consequent, les garderies n'ont pas les moyens d'embaucher un nombre suffisant 
d'employes pour diviser les enfants en groupes d'age (nourrissons, tout petits, prescolaires, 
ecoliers). D'aprSs ('article 15 de la Loi sur les garderies, il est permis de combiner deux 
groupes d'age a condition que le nombre d'enfants plus jeunes ne depasse pas 20 % du 
nombre total d'enfants dans le groupe (e'est-d-dire, pas plus de 20 % de tout petits dans un 
groupe de prescolaires, par exemple), et si le nombre d'employes correspond au rapport 
enfants-educateurs stipule pour !e groupe le plus jeune (dans I'exemple ci-dessus, le 
rapport present pour les tout petits). Toutefois, dans certaines zones rurales il est plus 
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logique de former un groupe comprenant un nourrisson, des tout petits et des enfants d'dge 
prfiscolaire, par exemple; 

• les garderies disposent d'un espace restraint, parfois une seule grande pi6ce. II est done 
difficile de s6parer les enfants par groupes d'dge; 

• les garderies arrivent ft peine b tquilibrer leur budget et n'ont done aucun «coussin» financier 
en cas de grosses dgpenses impr6vues, comme forer le puits ou remplacer la toiture; 

• les garderies doivent r£soudre des problfcmes de transports. Les parents ne sont pas disposes 
d parcourir plus de 10 ou 15 km pour d6poser leurs enfants d la garderie. Les parents qui 
travaillent sont dans I'impossibilitS de disposer ieurs enfants aux programmes de I'apr&s-midi. 
D'aprSs nos interlocuteurs dans les agences, les conseils scolaires estiment parfois que leur 
assurance ne garantit le transport des enfants qu'd Jailer vers PScole. Par consequent, ils 
risquent de refuser de transporter un enfant qui n'a pas atteint PSge de la scolaritg 
obligatoire, m§me si un frfere ou une soeur aTn6 se trouvent dans le bus et que ce dernier 
passe devant la garderie. Certains conseils scolaires ne permettent pas qu'on depose les 
enfants ailleurs qu'd la maison apr&s P6cole. Une des agences a r6ussi d modifier la politique 
du conseil scolaire d regard des enfants d'fige scolaire en demandant aux parents de P aider 
a faire pression sur les directeurs d'Scole, sur le personnel administratif du conseil scolaire 
et sur les conseillers scolaires. Une autre agence a organise un programme de transport ou 
les parents qui d£posent leurs enfants d un programme passent prendre d'autres enfants 
vivant dans les alentours. 

Fluctuations de la demande de services de garde : services saisonniers 

Trois des agences interrog£es dans le cadre du present rapport ont mis sur pied un programme 
offrant des services saisonniers de garderie, et une autre agence offre de tels services lorsqu'il 
V a de la place d la garderie. Lorsque les services de garderie saisonniers font Pobjet d'un 
programme, le personnel peut fetre constitu£ d'6tudiants, normalement par le biais d'une 
subvention du Centre pour 6tudiants d la recherche d'une experience de travail (CERET) (comme 
e'est le cas d Northumberland et North Wellington), ou d'employgs i temps plein qui travaillent 
au centre de ressources Phiver, comme S Temiskaming. 

L'un des programmes saisonniers relfeve en fait du programme d temps plein, et il fonctionne dans 
une garderie r£glement£e. Toutefois, les locaux normalement disponibles de fa<?on saisonnidre, 
comme le sous-sol des 6glises, ne sent souvent pas conformes aux exigences de la Loi sur les 
garderies en ce qui concerne P6clairage artificiel. En Ontario, les programmes de garderie ou sont 
inscrits plus de cinq enfants n'ayant aucun lien de parent^ entre eux n'ont pas besoin de permis 
s'ils ne fonctionnent que huit semaines au maximum. 2 Certains programmes r6guliers contournent 
le fait que leur immeuble n'est pas conforme d la loi en re restant ouverts que huit semaines ou 
moins. Cependant, cette p6riode est plus courte que les congas d'6t6, et les besoins des parents 
ne sont done pas remplis par ce type de programme. En outre, les parents qui inscrivent leurs 
enfants & un programme non r6glement6 n'ont pas droit d une subvention. . 

Aucun des programmes saisonniers ne reste ouvert au-deld de 16 h. Dans deux cis, les parents 
avaient commence par demander des services de garde le soir, mais ils ont ensuite d6cid6 qu'ils 
pr6f6raient avoir leurs enfants d la maison pour le repas du soir. Par consequent, les parents ont 
le temps d'accomplir leur travail d la ferme entre 8 h et 17 h, et le soir, Pun d'entre eux peut 
travailler d la maison afin de prendre soin des enfants. . 

Evolution des besoins 

La demande peut fl6chir si la seule usine du lieu ferme ses portes, ou si les enfants naissent «par 
vagues». Dans ce dernier cas, un groupe d'enfants atteindra I'Age d'aller d Creole alors qu'aucun 
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autre groupe n'est prfit & prendre la rel&ve. Ce ph6nom6ne a entra!n6 la fermeture de deux 
garderies dans deux Iocalit6s diff6rentes. Lorsqu'on s'attend d une chute 6ventuelle de la 
demands, on peut utiliser des iccaux communautaires existants pour mettre sur pied une 
garderie. II est 6galement possible d'utiliser des installations portatives. Le programme du Lennox 
and Addington Resources for Children se sert d'un bStiment portatif gar6 sur le terrain d'une 
6cole; le Southeast Grey Community Outreach Program a ouvert une garderie d ans une immense 
remorque achet6e d cette fin, vid6e de son contenu d 1'usine et am6nag6e & !'int6rieur de sorte 
& fttre conforme £ la Loisurles garderies. 

Besoins en services en dehors des heures norma/es 

Le Southeast Grey Community Outreach Program a diffSrentes fa$ons de r6pondre aux besoins 
en services en dehors des heures normales. En effet, les employes d'une des garderies £ temps 
plein travaillent souvent neuf & dix heures par jour, quatre jours par semaine. Les deux autres 
garderies ont decide de faire appel d quelqu'un d'autre d I'extSrieur des heures normales afin 
d'6viter aux employes d'avoir d travailler plus de huit heures par jour ou moins de cinq jours par 
semaine. Aucune des agences auxquelles nous nous sommes adress6s n'offre de services la nuit 
ou la fin de semaine. Cela s'explique sans doute par la faiblesse de la demande dans la 
collectivity, et par le fait que de tels services sont du ressort des fournisseurs de services 
r6glement£s en residence priv£e. 

Recruter et garder un personnel bien formti 

Aussi rScemment que la fin des ann6es 1980, les rapports devaluation des besoins en services 
de garde d'enfants mentionnaient la carence de d'6ducateurs de la petite enfance parmi les 
principaux obstacles i I' expansion des services r6glement6s da garde. Or, nos interlocuteurs des 
agences de Southeast Grey et de North Wellington ont signals la presence de jeunes gens qui 
retournent chercher du travail apr&s avoir 6tudi6 cette matifere dans les colleges. II existe done 
la possibility de recruter des employes form6s, et d'autant mieux adapts au mode de vie rural 
qu'ils sont originaires de la campagne. Pourtant, les garderies doivent surmonter les difficulty 
suivantes : 

• le type de formation dispense dans les programmes d'Sducation de la petite enfance. Cette 
formation prepare les 6tudiants £ travailler avec des groupes d'dge s£par£s, et non avec les 
groupes d'Sge mixtes qui sont c^mmuns dans les r6gions rurales. En outre, I'exp6rience 
v6cue en Ontario montre que programmes ruraux de garde d'enfants ont besoin de personnes 
qui sont compStentes en d6veloppement et en formation communautaires. Or, ce* 
competences ne font normalement pas partie de ces programmes; et 

• les salaires doivent Stre comparables b ceux qui sont versus dans les centres urbalns. 



SUJETS DE REFLEXION 

Quelles sont les exigences approprities 6 1'tigardde famtnagement des garderies rurales agr66es? 

Les bfitiments disponibles dans les regions rurales ne r6pondent pas toujours aux exigences 
rSgissant I'octroi de permis, par exemple la disponibilit6 J'une toilette s6pa;Je pour le personnel 
ou I'existence de trois 6viers dans la cuisine. Compte tenu des 6l6ments que les chercheurs 
considferent comme 6tant essentiels d un bon programme de garde d'enfants, on pourra 
consid6rer les questions suivantes : 

• les programmes d'6t6, dans lesquels les enfants passeront sans doute la majeure partie de 
la jo jrn6e d I'air libre, doivent-ils r6pondre aux mfimes exigences relatives d I'espace int6rieur 
que les programmes d I'ann6e? et 
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• les programmes de petite envergure, pour 1 5 ou 1 6 enf ants par exemple, doivent-ils r6pondre 
aux mfimes exigences que les programmes plus importants? 

Doit-on milanger les groupes d'ige? 

Les groupes d'flge mixtes, qui sont la norme dans les garderies rurales, sont en fait permis par 
la Lei so,' les garderies d condition de ne renfermer que deux groupes d'flge, par exemple des tout 
petits et des enfants d'Sge pr^scolaire. Toutefois, une famille peut avoir besoin de placer un 
nourrisson, un tout petit et un enfant d'dge prSscolaire, et il serait beaucoup plus pratique de les 
inscrire au mGme programme (surtout si e'est le seul) . Nos interlocuteurs ont 6voqu6 les sujets 
de reflexion suivants : 

• le nombre de groupes d'Sge pouvant Gtre permis dans un groupe d'dge mixte; 

• les directives de fonctionnement pour les groupes d'age mixtes, par exemple le nombre 
d'enfants devant 5tre confte d chaque adulte, le besoin d'un espace s6par6 pour la sieste des 
nourrissons et des tout petits; et 

« le type de formation dont ont besoin les fournisseurs de services qui travaillent avec des 
groupes d'dge mixtes. 



Comment garder les employes formes? 

II est important pour les enfants de b6n6ficier d'une certaine stability dans les services de garde. 
D'apr^s des 6tudes, les enfants qui subissent des changements frequents d'encadrement 
deviennent plus anxieux, et leur rendement scolaire comparativement i leurs aptitudes perpues 
n'est pas aussi bon d la fin de la premiere ann6e. En outre, plusieurs 6tudes ont mis en lumtere 
ie rapport direct qui existe entre le salaire et le roulement des fournisseurs de services (Doherty, 
1 991 ). Pour attirer et garder un personnel form6, les garderies rurales doivent verser des salaires 
comparables i ceux des zones urbaines, alors mSme que leurs d6penses en nourriture ou en 
fournitures, par exemple, sont plus 6lev6es. 



Notes 



1 . En outre, Muskoka Family Focus administre aussi des garderies, mais dans des villes de plus 
de 8 000 habitants, et elles re$oivent au minimum 35 enfants. Par consequent, les garderies 
de cet organisme ne sont pas representatives et nous les avons exclues de notre 6tude. 

2. D'aprds la loi, il est possible de garder un maximum de cinq enfants {i part les enfants des 
fournisseurs de services) sans d6tenir de permis. Les garderies recevant au mbins cinq 
enfants non apparent6s pour plus de huit semainec doivent demander un permis. 



Se reporter aux ouvrages suivants pour en savoir plus sur les groupes d'Sge mixtes : 

Balaban, N. (1991). Mainstreamed: Mixed-age groups of infants and toddlers at the Bank Street 
Family Center. Zero to Three, tevrier, 13-16. 

Katz, L.G., Evangelou, D., et Hartman, J.A. (1990). The case for mixed age grouping in early 
childhood. Washington, D.C.: National Association for the Education of Young Children. ED 
326-302. 
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CHAP1TRE V 



- L'EXPERIENCE DES SERVICES RURAUX 
REGLEMENTES DE GARDE D'ENFANTS EN 
RESIDENCE PRIVEE EN ONTARIO 



Description des services r£glement£s de garde d'enfants en residence priv£e 

Les personnes qui gardent des enfants Chez elles peuvent 6tre parrainSes par une agence titulaire 
d'un permis d6livr6 conformfiment d la Lot sur les garderies. Les devoirs de l'agence sont les 
suivants : 

• recruter les fournisseurs de services; et 

* faire inspecter la rysidence du fournisseur de services, et s'sssurer que ce dernier observe 
lec exigences de la loi; 



Les agences peuvent 6galement : 

• trouver un fournisseur de services de garde pour I'enfant; 
© former les fournisseurs de services; et 

• chercher un remplapant au cas 0C1. le fournisseur de services habituel de I'enfant n'est pas 
disponible. 

L'agence pourra prfiter des jouets et du materiel aux fournisseurs de services ou les aider d 
constituer un r6seau de soutien mutuel dans leur collectivity. Les frais.pergus auprfcs des parents 
(ou par I'intermydiaire du financement) comprennent :. a) la r6mun6ration du fournisseur de 
services; b) la remuneration du personnel de l'agence qui forme le fournisseur de services et qui 
inspecte son domicile; et c) I'assurance responsabilite civile de l'agence, ses fournitures et son 
materiel. En Ontario, la majority des families qui font appel d des services r6glement£s de garde 
en residence priv6e regoit des subventions. 

Les avantages des services r^lementes de garde d'enfants en residence priv6e dans les 
collectivites rurales sont : a) la compatibility avec la preference des families rurales pour des 
services de garde d'enfants dans un cadre qui rappelle la maison; b) la possibility d'offrir des 
horaires souples ou des services de garde la nult ou en fin de semaine; c) la modicite de 
I'investissement en capital requis pour fonder et faire fonctionner le programme; d) la possibility 
d'exploiter ce type de programme dans une region od la population ne suffit pas d justifier une 
ga/derie; et e) le fait que les fournisseurs de services sont formes, suivis et surveilies (Draper, 
1990). 



Sources de renseignements 

Nous avons recueilli des renseignements sur les expyriences l\6es aux services de garde d'enfants 
en rysidence privye auprds do six agences qui exploitent ce type de programmes dans des 
collect! vitys rurales, et de neuf employys du ministdre des Services sociaux et communautaires. 
Le nombre de fournisseurs de services relevant de chaque agence va de sept d 21 ; trois agences 
s'occupent de dix d 18 fournisseurs. Selon nos interlocuteurs dans les agences, un seul de ces 
six programmes a atteint une autonomie financi^re. Celul-ci supervise 1 8 fournisseurs de services 
et existe depuis plus longtemps que quatre des cinq autres programmes. Deux agences regotvent 
un financement renouvelable annuel du bureau rygional du ministyre, afin de stabiliser leurs 
programmes. Les trois autres agences financent leur programme de services ryglementes de 
garde en rysidence privye par le biais du centre de ressources, en subventionnant une partie ou 
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la totality du salaire et des frais de d£ptacement de I'inspecteur. 

Difficulty connues par les programmes r£glement£s de garde d'enfants en 
zones rurales 

Voici quelques-unes des principales difficult^ auxquelles sont confronts ces programmes : 
devenir financi&rement viables, recruter et aarder des fournisseurs de services, obtenir un nombre 
suffisant d'utilisateurs et rSpondre d la demande saisonni6re. 

Viability financiers 

Les agences qui exploitent des programmes r6glement6s de garde d'enfants en r6sidence priv6e 
sont surtout finances par des subventions aux parents et par les frais pay6s par ceux-ci, ainsi 
que par les subventions salariales vers6es par le gouvernement provincial (et dont le montant 
depend notamment du nombre de fournisseurs parrain6s par I'agence). Trois fonctionnaires 
travaillant dans trois regions difterentes se sont accord6s pour dire qu'il est trfcs difficile pour les 
agences rurales de devenir financidrement viables et autonomes dans le cadre du mode de 
financement actuel. En effet : 

• la faible density de la population empfiche souvent les agences de placer aupr&s de 
fournisseurs de services en residence priv6e le nombre d'enfants permis par \zLoisur les 
garderies; 

• les inspecteurs doivent parcourir de longues distances et ne peuvent done pas contrfiler le 
mfime nombre de fournisseurs de services & un degr6 de surveillance donn6 que les 
inspecteurs des zones urbaines. En outre, les fournisseurs nous ont parte de leur d£sir de 
recevoir plus souvent la visite des inspecteurs en raison de leur sentiment d'isolement. Dans 
une agence rurale, un inspecteur est charg6 de visiter 1 5 domiciles avec le consentement du 
bureau regional du ministdre, au lieu des 25 domiciles visit6s dans les zones urbaines et 
permis par la Loi sur les garderies* Par consequent, la partie du budget d6pens6 sur les visites 
est plus 6lev6e dans les zones rurales que dans les agglomerations urbaines; et 

• les frais de dSplacement et d'interurbain sont normalement plus 6lev6s dans les regions 
rurales par rapport d la ville. 

Plusieurs programmes ruraux de garde d'enfants en Ontario doivent leur existence aux 
subventions vers£es d partir du budget du centre de ressources. 

Recruter et garder des fournisseurs de services 

Les agences connaissent des difficulty autant d recruter des fournisseurs de services en g£n£ral 
qu'd en trouver qui vivent pr6s du domicile des parents ayant besoin des services. Les 
fournisseurs de services informaux ne verraient pas d'un bon oeil ('intervention d'une agence. Le 
personnel de I'agence doit passer beaucoup de temps avec les fournisseurs potentiels afin de leur 
expliquer les avantages d'avoir une agence comme intermediate auprfes des parents, tels que la 
garantie de se faire payer pour les services et autres m6canismes de soutien. Le programme 
Lennox and Addington Resources for Children s'adresse aux leaders naturels des collectives 
(comme le propri£taire de I'Spicerie) afin qu'ils leur signalent les residents les plus pptes A devenir 
des fournisseurs de services. 

Nos interlocuteurs estiment que la solitude des fournisseurs de services est plus grande dans les 
zones rurales qu'en ville. Pour garder les fournisseurs, I'agence doit offrir des services de soutien 
comme une ludoth&que mobile qui arrfite r6guli6rement d leur domicile, ou le transport pour que 
les fournisseurs et les enfants puissent se r jndre d des haltes-garderies ou des groupes de jeux, 
ou d des cours de formation. L'une des agences qui a du mal & recruter et S garder des 
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fournisseurs de services estime que ses difficulty sont caus6es par le manque de personnel 
pouvant consacrer le temps n6cessaire au recrutement et d I'orientation des fournisseurs de 
services. 

Avoir un nombre suffikant d'utilisateurs 

D'apr&s certaines 6tudes, il semblerait que les parents ruraux se soient habitues aux services 
informels de garde d'enfants, qui sont compatibles avecja preference accordSe aux r6seaux 
familiaux et de voisinage dans les zones rurales (Draper, 1990). En outre, le revenu des families 
tend d fitre moins 6lev6 i la campagne {voir I'annexe D), alors que les aliments, I'essence et les 
vfetements sont plus chers qu'en viile. Lorsqu'un parent trouve une voisine dispos6e d garder ses 
enfants, il ne verra aucun avantage d passer par une agence, dont les services sont plus coOteux. 
Les agences doivent constamment faire la publicity de leurs services car la population d laquelle 
elles ont affaire est relativement faible. Une bonne commercialisation consiste d informer les 
parents que I'agence peut offrir des horaires souples, qu'elle contrfile les fournisseurs de services 
et qu'elle trouve des remplapants en cas de besoin. II vaut Ggalement la peine de signaler aux 
utilisateurs 6ventuels que les parents qui font appel d des fournisseurs de services r6glement6s 
peuvent recevoir une subvention et que des re$us aux fins d'imp6t leur soront 6mis. 



Mpondre d la demande saisonnfere 

Les agences r£glement6es de services de garde en residence priv6e subissent des frais g6n6raux 
permanents Ii6s aux visites d domicile et d I'administration. Elles ont done besoin d'un nombre 
suffisant d'utilisateurs d I'ann6e afin de survivre. Les fournisssurs de services de garde en 
residence privee exigent normalement du travail d temps plein et n'aiment pais recevoir des 
enfants pour quelques semaines seulement. Les agences peuvent r6pondre d la demande 
saisonntere si elles ont un nombre suffisant d'utilisateurs d I'anni§e et si les services saisonniers 
ne concernent qu'un petit nombre d'enfants. Si la demande de services de garde est avant tout 
saisonnifere, il sera pr6f6rable d'y r6pondre au moyen d'un programme de garderie dont le 
personnel est partiellement constitu6 d'6tudiants. 



Services groupis de garde d'enfants en residence priv6e 

Les services group6s de garde d'enfants en residence priv6e (deux fournisseurs de services dans 
une residence qui s'occupent de six d dix enfants) ont 6t6 mis d I'essai d plusieurs reprises en 
Ontario afin de briser I'isolement ressenti par les fournisseurs de services des zones rurales. Deux 
des agences interrog6es dans le cadre du present rapport ont fait ('experience de ce modfele mais 
n'y ont pas donn6 suite. En effet, ces agences ont connu les problftmes suivants : 

• trop de dSgSts dans le domicile oft se d6roulait le programme, et perturbation excessive de 
la vie familiale du fournisseur de services principal; 

• fatigue des fournisseurs de services. Deux adultes isotes qui s'occupent d'une dizaine 
d'enfants ne sont jamais en mesure de prendre une pause. Dans un cas particulier, on avait 
tent6 de r6soudre ce problftme en embauchant une personne & temps partiel. Toutefois, cela 
entratne un nombre accru d'adultes s'occupant des enfants et rSduit I'uniformitS des 
services. En outre, ce type de programme devient alors plus coOteux; et 

• exigences des rftglements actuels. En effet, une residence oft Ton garde dix enfants ou plus 
doit r6pondre aux exigences du ministftre de la Sant6 pour les restaurants, tt avoir un espace 
destinS tout particulifirement aux enfants. L'ouverture d'un tel programme devient alors trfes 
coQteuse, et la residence familiale prend des allures de garderie. 
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Vers le milieu des armies 1980, le ministfere des Services sociaux et communautaires a finance 
cinq programmes pilotes de garde d'enfants en residence privSe avec deux fournisseurs de 
services pour un maximum de dix enfants. Or, ces cinq projets n'ont pas r6ussi d retenir les 
fournisseurs de services et ont fini par fitre abandonnSs. 1 Deux provinces, le Quebec et le 
Manitoba, ont 6mis des rdglements concernant les services group6s de garde d'enfants en 
residence familiale. 



SUJETS DE REFLEXION 

Quel devra/t 6tre le rile de I'agence? 

D'aprfcs des etudes menSes au Canada et aux £tats-Unis, la qualite des services de garde 
d'enfants en residence priv6e est plus eievee lorsque : 

• le fournisseur de services est p&;rain6 et suivi par une agence; et 

• ii existe une formation concernant spScifiquement ce type de services (Doherty, 1991). 

II faut determiner les aspects particuliers du contrftle de I'agence qui accroissent la quality et 
savoir comment ces aspects peuvent fetre offerts dans un cadre rural. 

Quelles sontles exigences d remplir parte fournisseur de services r6glement6s dans un contexte 
rural? 

Nos interlocuteurs estiment que les exigences actuelles concernant la residence du fournisseur 
de services s'appliquent a un contexte urbain. Pour citer un exemple, le besoin de clftturer une 
propriete situ6e sur une rue passante n'existe pas forcSment dans une region rurale. II faudra 
r£fl£chir sur les conditions i remplir afin d'offrir aux enfants un environnement sScuritaire en 
tenant compte des r6alit£s des residences rurales. 



Notes 

1 . Adele Scott-Anthony, Direction des services de garde d'enfants, communication personnelle. 
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CHAPITRE VI - INEXPERIENCE DES SERVICES DE 

GARDE DANS LE DOMICILE DE 
L'ENFANT EN ONTARIO 



Sources des renseignements 

Nous avons glan6 des renseignements sur les services de garde d'enfants dans leur domicile 
auprds de cinq programmes qui offraient des services saisonniers sur les fermes en 1993 ou 
avant, et auprts de deux programmes qui fournissaient des services d'urgence chez I'enfant. Des 
cinq programmes saisonniers, trois ont pris fin avant 1 993, un fonctionne depuis 1 983 et I'autre 
existait en 1992 et en 1993. Nous avons 6galement demands aux fonctionnaires du ministdre 
de nous communiquer ieurs impressions sur ia garde des enfants dans leur propre domicile. Nous 
tenons compte de I'expgrience des programmes qui n'existent plus, et c'est pour cette raison que 
les sections consacr£es aux programmes saisonniers sur les fermes sont r6dig6es au pass6. (On 
trouvera d I'annexe A la liste des personnes interrog6es dans le cadre de cette 6tude.) 



Description de l'a. troche utilis£e en Ontario pour la fourniture de services 
saisonniers sur les fermes 

Ces programmes font appel d des 6tudiants des colleges et university pay6s au salaire minimum. 
Dans la mesure du possible,- les programmes utilisent des 6tudiants en Education de la petite 
enfance ou autre domaine apparent^. Normalement, les 6tudiants commenpaient d travailier en 
mai aprfcs un cours d'orientation de deux d cinq jours comprenant une formation particuli&re en 
sant6 et en s6curit6 sur la ferme. Les 6tudiants 6taient r6gulterement contr6!6s par le biais de 
visites planiftees b intervalles r6guliers, de visites impr6vues et de communications t6I6phoniques 
avec I'agence. La frequence des visites variait selon le programme : tputes les deux semaines ou 
tous les mois, selon l'6loignement entre autres choses. Les 6tudiants 6taient munis d'une trousse 
de ressources comprenant notamment des jeux et des jouets choisis en fonction de I'flge des 
enfants, et parfois du materiel de s6curit6 tel un extincteur ou une trousse de premiers soins, Les 
families devaient toujours r6server les services & I'avance aupr&s d'une agence qui s'occupait de 
trouver un 6tudiant fournisseur de soins. Tous les programmes limitaient I'utilisation du 
programme par les families d une ou deux iourn6es de neuf d douze heures par semaine, ot d un 
maximum de 25 jours par saison. 

Les deux programmes qui existaient en 1 993 6taient finances par des subventions du Centre pour 
6tudiants d la recherche d'une experience de travail (CERET) et par des d)ns de provenance 
priv6e. £tant donn6 que les fournisseurs de services ne d6tenaient aucun permis, le ministfere des 
Services sociaux et communautaires ne payait aucune subvention d'exploitation et les parents 
n'avaient pas droit au financement des frais. Les frais pergus par Tun de ces programmes auprfis 
des parents 6taient de 4,50 $ I'heure pour chaque enfant de la famille ou pour un maximum de 
quatre enfants non apparent6s (si, par exemple, les parents de fermes avoisinantes r6unissaient 
Ieurs enfants en un seul lieu). Le mfime programme versait aux 6tudiants 7,50 $, avec 
I'assuranca-maladie, les congas pay6s et les frais de d6placement en sus. L'agence engageait 
6galement des frais pour le cours d'orientation de cinq jours, la reservation des services et le 
contrdle r$gulier des 6tudiants. Les cinq programmes permettaient les annulations de derniftre 
minute pour cause de pluie, sans frais pour les parents. L'un des programmes pr6Ievait des frais 
de 1 5 $ lorsqu'une famille annulait le service aprfcs 8 h, et un autt a programme limitait le nombre 
d'annulations gratuites pour cause d'intempdries. 
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Difficult^ u£es aux services saisonniers de garde sur les fermes 

Les principals difficult^ connues par les fpurnisseurs de services saisonniers de garde d'enfants 
sur les fermes sont : la viability financtere, la s6curit6 des enfants et des fournisseurs de services, 
le taux de roulement 6lev6 des fournisseurs et la diminution de la demande ce type de service. 



Viability financfcre 

Les programmes ne faisant pas I'objet d'un permis (partant, tous les programmes de services 
saisonniers sur les fermes) ne sont pas admissibles aux subventions d'exploitation en Ontario, 
et leurs utilisateurs doivent r6gler I'int6gralit6 des frais. Aucun des programmes 6tudi6s ne 
percevaient auprfcs des parents des frais suffisants pour payer les coOts d'exploitation du service. 
En effet, les services seraient albrs devenus trop dispendieux. En outre, en cas de mauvais 
temps, les programmes permettaient aux parents d'annuler gratuitement le service qu'ils avaient 
r6serv6. Certains programmes payaient aux fournisseurs de services les jours non travaill6s pour 
cause d'annuiations, mais d'autres ne le faisaient pas pour des raisons d'6conomies. 

Tous les programmes 6taient couverts par une assurance-responsabilit6 civile, dont le coOi peut 
fitre assez Slev6. D'aprSs Tun des fournisseurs de services interrog6s, ces polices d'assurance 
interdisent express^ment de garder les enfants de deux fermes dans une seule et mGme 
residence. Cela obligeait ies fournisseurs de services i s'occuper de seulement un ou deux 
enfants au lieu de plusieurs, entratnant une augmentation des coOts unitaires. 

Les limites imposes au financement empfichaient les programmes d'envoyer des fournisseurs 
de services dans une famille pour plus de deux ou trois journ6es par semaine. Or, cela ne r6pond 
pas aux besoins des agriculteurs. En effet, pendant la saison des r6coltes, ils ont besoin de 
services de garde pendant six ou sept jours par semaine, et toutes les fermes d'une region 
n6cessitent le m§me service au mfime moment. D'aprSs les indications de Tun des fournisseurs 
de services, lorsqu'une garderie offrant des services saisonniers de garde d'enfants a ouvert ses 
portes dans la region, les agriculteurs ont pr6f6r6 y envoyer leurs enfants puisque la garderie 6tait 
ouverte cinq jours par semaine au lieu d'un ou de deux. Par consequent, le programme de 
services sur place a 6t6 moins utilise et a done subi une diminution de ses recettes. 

S6curit6 des enfants et des fournisse"S de services 

Une ferme est un endroit dangereux. Lorsqu'une agence parraine un programme de garde 
d'enfants sur la ferme, elle ne peut pas contrfiler la situation dans le domicile comme le ferait une 
agence offrant de fagon rSgultere des services r6glement6s de garde d'enfants en residence 
priv6e. Nos interlocuteurs ont mentionnS la presence d'armes i feu charg6es et de produits 
chimiques dans la maison, ou de machines Iaiss6es en marche sans surveillance. De tels exemples 
mettent en doute la validity de placer des 6tudiants peu form6s dans un endroit non surveill6 0C1 
ils sont responsables de la s6curit6 de petits enfants. 

Taux de roulement des fournisseurs de services 

II est important pour les enfants d'6tre gardes par la mfime personne. En effet, cela permet aux 
fournisseurs de services de comprendre les besoins de chaque enfant, ainsi que sa fagon de 
communiquer ses besoins, et pour I'enfant de se sentir en confiance. D'aprSs certaines 6tudes, 
les enfants qui sont gardes par plusieurs personnes differentes se sentent plus anxieux que les 
enfants gard6s tffcr une seule personne (Doherty, 1991). Sur les cinq agences ayant offert des 
services saisonniers sur les fermes, trois ont signal^ des probldmes de roulement des fournisseurs 
de services. Ce mfeme ph6nom6ne se r6p6te d l'Ile-du-Prince-£douard et au Quebec (se reporter 
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au chapitre VIII). Les principals raisons du roulement des fournisseurs de services seraient : 



• le fait que certaines agences ne paient pas aux fournisseurs de services les journ6es r6serv6es 
mais non travaiM6es en raison d'annulation par les parents pour cause de mauvais temps. Les 
6tudiants veulent 6conomiser en vue de leurs 6tudes collSgiales ou universitaires, et ils 
d6missionnent parfois au milieu de la saison lorsqu'ils trouvent ailleurs un emploi & salaire 
garanti; et 

• Tisolement des fournisseurs de services L'6tudiant doit rester seul avec les enfants plusieurs 
h3ures d'aff i!6e. Certains 6tudiants n'avaient encore jamais eu I'occasion de travailler seuls. 
D'apr6s nos interlocuteurs dans les agences, il 6tait difficile de rompre cet isolement par des 
visites, compte tenu de la faible disponibilitg du personnel. 



Diminution de la demande 

Dans un nombre croissant de families d'agriculteurs, un parent travaille d I'ext6rieur et I'autre 
s'occupe de la ferme pendant toute la journ6e. Ces families ont besoin de services de garde 
d'enfants d temps plein et d I'ann6e, non de services saisonniers. 



Services de garde d'urgence dans le domicile de l'enfant 

Les deux programmes qui fournissaient des services d'urgence dans le domicile de l'enfant 
desservaient les families d'agriculteurs et les autres families. L'une des agences avait mis sur pied 
un programme de ce type : lorsque, par exemple, la pjrsonne qui gardait normalement l'enfant 
€tait malade, I'agence pouvait faire appel d un groupe de fournisseurs de services par roulement 
en leur versant un acompte de 25 $ par jour. Les fournisseurs de services 6taient form6s par 
I'agence et gtaient munis d'une trousse contenant des articles 6ducatifs et de s6curit6. Ce service 
n'a pas pu atteindre I'autonomie financtere, et I'agence r£pond d6sormais aux situations 
d'urgence en recevant l'enfant dans une de ses garderies ou chez un de ses fournisseurs de 
services r£glement6s en residence priv6e. 

Une autre agence embauche quelqu'un d I'occasion pour garder un enfant dans le domicile de ce 
dernier, mais elle pr6f6re faire appel d sa garderie ou d sa halte-garderie. L'agence a 6galement 
essays de maintenir une liste de personnes de garde pouvant r6pondre aux situations d'urgence, 
mais la demande 6tait insuffisante pour justifier les acomptes versus. En outre, les personnes qui 
sont d la recherche d'un emploi d temps partiel pr6f6rent avoir un horaire pr6visible. 



SUJETS DE REFLEXION 

Les services de garde dans le domicile de /'enfant devraient-iis 6tre r6glement6s? 

Le gouvernement provincial a clairement indiqu6 qu'il n'avait pas I'intention de financer les 
services de garde d'enfants non r6glement6s (ministSre des Services sociaux et comrnunautaires 
de 1'Ontario, 1992). Par consequent, les services de garde dans le domicile de l'enfant doivent 
Stre r6glement6s pour faire I'objet de subventions provinciates. II faudrait alors prendre en 
consideration des questions telles que : 

• ('inspection du domicile de I'utilisateur et sa conformity aux rGglements : les exigences 
doivent-elles 6tre les mfimes que pour les fournisseurs de services r6glement6s parrain6s par 
une agence, et la residence de I'utilisateur doit-etle fttre inspect6e par le service de prevention 
des incendies? et 
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• la frequence des visites obligatoires par des employes qualifies de I'agence qui parraine les 
fournisseurs de services. 



Comment maintenir au minimum ie taux de routement des fournisseurs de services? 

Les programmes saisonniers en garderie et sur les fermes font tous appel & des etudiants. 
Toutefois, les taux de roulement sont beaucoup plus 6lev6s pour les programmes sur les fermes. 
En effet, dans les garderies, les 6tudiants sont en contact r6gulier avec d'autres adultes, ils 
peuvent partager les tSches et se faire seconder en cas de difficultfs, par exemple un conflit 
entre l'6tudiant et un enfant. L'6tudiant qui travaille seul sur la ferme ne b6n6ficie pas de ces 
services de soutien. Compte tenu du jeune dge des 6tudiants et du fait que certains d'entre eux 
n'ont jamais travaill6 seuls, ou ne se sont jamais occv.p6s. d'enfants, il est important pour eux 
d'etre en rapport avec des adultes ayant une certaine experience de la garde d'enfants. D'autre 
part, les 6tudiants qui travaillent en garderie sont embauch6s et pay£s pour un certain nombre 
de jours, alors que les 6tudiants qui gardent les enfants sur la ferme ne seront peut-6tre pas 
pay6s pour les jours non travaill6s. Les services de garde d'enfants sur les fermes doivent tflcher 
de r6soudre le double probldme de I'isolement et du salaire. 
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CHAPITRE VII - CENTRES DE RESSOURCES, GARDE 

D'ENFANTS D'AGE SCOLAIRE OU 
AYANT DES BESOINS SPECIAUX 



Centre de ressources 

En Ontario, ies centres de. ressources sont financfis & 100 % par le ministSre des Services 
sociaux et communautaires, mais i!s ne sont pas r6glement6s au titre de la Lot sur les garderies 
ou d'un autre document tegisiatif . Les centres de ressources off rent toute une gammc de services 
de soutien aux parents et aux fournisseurs de services de garde d'enfants. Parmi ces services, 
signalons : a) les haltes-garderies ou groupes de jeux, oO le parent ou la personne qui garde 
I'enfant rest© avec lui; b) les services temporaires de garde de quelques heures en I'absence des 
parents; c) Iudoth6ques; d) lists de fournisseurs locaux de services de garde d'enf ants; ou e) une 
vari6t6 de services de formation. 

Sur les huit programmes ruraux 6tudi6s, sept exploitent un centre de ressources qui offre des 
services de soutien aux parents d temps plein et aux fournisseurs de services informels. 



Services de soutien aux parents & temps plein 
Parmi ces services, mentionnons : 

• des haltes-garderies r6gulteres permettant aux parents de rencontrer d'autres parents, de 
N consulter des documents concernant l'6cfucation des enfants, ou de demander des conseils 

i des 6ducat3urs. Certains programmes sont mobiles et vont d'une collective d I' autre selon 
un roulement 6tabli; 

• des services temporaires. Le Great Parent Break, exploits par le programme Southeast Grey 
Community Outreach depuis 1989, est form6 d'6ducateurs qualifies. Les parents peuvent 
y d6poser leurs enfants pendant quatre heures ou plus, tous les mercredis et vendredis de 
8 h d 17 h. Cela permet aux parents de se rendre d leurs rendez-vous chez le m6decin, par 
exemple, ou simplement de souffler un peu. Le programme Durham West Farm Child Care 
envoie des fournisseurs de services informels au centre de ressources afin d'offrir les 
services temporaires selon le besoin; et 

• des ludothgques off rant des jouets ou du materiel important. 
Soutien pour les fournisseurs de services informels 

Les services informels (non r6glement6s) constituent le type de garde d'enfants le plus souvent 
utilis6s, que ce soit en ville ou d la campagne. 1 Le programme Durham West Child Care parraine 
une association de fournisseurs de services informels qui se r6unissent tous les deux mois et qui 
publient r6guliftrement un bulletin. Les membres de ('association peuvent participer i des 
s6minaires de formation, emprunter du matfiriel et recevoir le soutien t6l6phonique du personnel 
de I'agence. Us peuvent 6galement participer i des groupes de jeux r6unissant les enfants dont 
its ont la charge. D'autres centres de ressources mentionnent dans leurs d6pliants et publicity 
que les fournisseurs services informels peuvent faire appel d leurs services. D'apr&s l'6tude 
de Blue (1 990), les fournisseurs de services ruraux informels ne cherchent pas toujours d se faire 
aider. Par consequent, la promotion et la diffusion de services i ce groupe doivent faire partie 
intfigrante du programme. En outre, les services doivent 6tre accessibles du point de vue de leur 
emplacement et de leur coOt. 
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Sujets de r6flexion 



Comment les centres de ressources peuvent-iis devenir partie intigrante du syst6me de garde 
d'enfants? 

Les centres de ressources ne font actueilement I'objet d'aucune r6glementation. Pourtant, si. la 
garde d'enfants est consid6r6e comme une aide aux parents dans ieur rfile d'6ducateurs, ies 
centres de ressources font bel et bien partie de ce continuum 6ducatif . En outre, certains centres 
de ressources offrent eff ectivement des services p6riodiques de garde d'enfants en I'absence des 
parents. 

Quel est le rdle des centres de ressources dans le soutfen aux fournisseurs de services informels? 

D'aprfcs la recherche, il apparatt clairement que les services r6glement6s de garde d'enfants sont 
mieux a mfime d'offrir des programmes de qualit6 que les services non r6glement6s (Doherty, 
1991). Toutefois, c'est aux services informels que la majorit6 des parents font appel pour les 
seconder. Des etudes ont d6montr6 que la qualite des services de garde d'enfants en residence 
privSe est meilleure lorsque les fournisseurs de services b6n6ficient de soutiens communautaires, 
par exemple des groupes d'entraide ou des cours de formation (Doherty* 199D- Comme il a 6t6 
indiqu<§ plus haut, certains centres de ressources offrent des services de soutien aux fournisseurs 
de services informels. Pourtant il existe a I'heure actuelle aucune directive concernant le rGle des 
centres de ressources d l'6gard des services de garde informels. 



ENFANTS D'AGE SCOLA1RE 

Dans les r6gions rurales, les ehfants dont les parents travaillent ont souvent besoin de services 
de garderie avant et aprfcs I'6cole, parce que les parents quitient la maison tfit le matin et ne 
reviennent souvent pas avant 18 h 30 ou 19 h. Le transport pose de graves problfemes. Si 
I'enfant est plac6 en garderie ou dans la residence d'un fournisseur de services, il devra aller dans 
la voiture familiale a la garderie, en bus scolaire a l'6cole, encore en bus scolaire a la garderie et 
en voiture d la maison. II est pr6f6rable que les 6coles offrent des services de garde aux enfants 
d'Sge scolaire. Ainsi, on r6duit les trajets et I'enfant est capable de se faire des amis de son age 
au lieu d'avoir i compter sur ses parents pour I'amener chez ses camarades en dehors des heures 
de classe. 

En 1988, un document de politique publi6 conjointement par le ministfere des Services sociaux 
et communautaires et par le ministfere de I'tducation, Les services de garde pour ies enfants 
d'Sge scolaire, pr6voyait des places permanentes de garderie dans chaque nouvelle 6cole 
construite. Les coOts en immobilisation sont rembours6s a 100 % par le ministfere de l'£ducation 
a concurrence d'un maximum de 350 000 $. Le ministfcre des Services sociaux et 
communautaires aide I'exploitant a faire ses premieres acquisitions de materiel et de mobilier. 
Cette action a permis la creation de pr6s de 200 garderies en Ontario. 2 

Plusieurs agences nous ont signal6 que leurs collectives collaborent de fa$on 6troite avec les 
conseils scolaires, et qu'elles ont mis sur pied des services de garderie pour les enfants d'3ge 
scolaire, ou espferent le faire. L'un des obstacles a surmonter afin d'6tablir une garderie pour ies 
enfants d'age scolaire a l'6cole mfime est le fait que certains conseils scolaires interdisent 
1'utilisation des locaux de l'6cole pendant les journ6es de formation p6dagogique. 
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Sujets de rfflexion 



Comment les collectives locales peuvent-elles encourager la cooperation entre les conseils 
scolaires et lesautres agences en vue d'offrir des services de garderie dans les icoles pour les 
enfants d'Sge scolaire? 



ENFANTS AUX 6ES01NS SP&CIAUX 

II est parfois encore plus difficile d'am6nager des services de garde pour les enfants aux besoins 
speciaux dans les regions rurales qu'i la ville. Pourtant, il est important d'offrir des services 
permettant d ces enfants de se ddvelopper. Dans les garderies rurales, ('integration risque d'etre 
difficile en raison du manque de personnel pouvant consacrer son attention d ces enfants, et de 
la carence des services de consultation. Dans une 6tuc*~ consacr6e d 54 rapports sur la 
planification et revaluation des besoins en fait de uarde d'enfants publics en Ontario entre 1987 
et 1991, Draper (1991) constate que ('integration des enfants aux besoins speciaux dans les 
garderies depend de la realisation des conditions suivantes : 

• consultation aupr&s d'un enseignant ressource ou d'un sp6cia!iste, par exemple un 
orthophoniste; 

• reduction du nombre d'enfants par 6ducateur; 

• et/ou augmentation des effectifs des programmes. 

Certains programmes de garde d'enfants destines d des enfants aux besoins speciaux devront 
recevoir un soutien ou une dotation en personnel suppiementaires afin de r6pondre aux besoins 
individuels de ciiaque enfant. 

Sujets de reflexion 

Quelle est lameilleure fagon de fournir aux programmes ruraux de garde d'enfants des services 
d'orientation concernant les enfants aux besoins speciaux? 

En rtgle g6n6rale, ces programmes n'ont pas les moyens de se procurer des services 
d'orientation, mfime si ces services existent dans la locality. Toutefois, il existe des cas de 
partage des ressources entre les conseils scolaires ou avec d'autres organismes de services aux 
enfants, ou encore entre diff6rents types de services, par exemple un centre de sante mentale 
pour les enfants et un programme de garderie. Dans la region de Durham, un programme 
autonome de ressources pour les enseignants offre des services d'orientation d toutes les 
garderies de la region. 

Quels types de formation et de soutien les fournisseurs de services de garde doivent-ils recevoir 
pour s'occuper d'enfants aux besoins sp6ciaux? 

D'apr&s la recherche, les enfants atteints d'un handicap du d6veloppement prof >nt d'autant plus 
de leur integration dans une garderie non sp6cialis6e que le personnel a 6t6 correctement forme 
(Doherty, 1991). II est recommande de mettre en oeuvre un processus consistent en quatre 
etapes comme suit : 

• orientation d regard des enfants aux besoins speciaux en general; 
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too 



• formation sp6cifique concernant le type d'enfants devant rocevoir les services; 

• formation sp6cifique concernant les besoins precis du ou des enfants en particulier; 

• perf ectionnement constant (Fraser North Child Care Issues Society Exceptional Health Care 
Project, 1991). 

Comment former le personnel d regard des enfants aux besoins spiciaux? 

On peut notamment prSvoir un8 formation conjointe de tous les fournisseurs de services, 
r6g!ement6s ou non, de la region, ou la formation des fournisseurs de services parrain6s par 
I'agence par le biais des inspecteurs. 



Notes 



1. D'apr&s !es totalisations r6alis6es par Donna Lero, Ph.D., de I'universit6 de Guelph, d partir 
de donn6es provenant de \'£tude nationale canadienne surla garde des enfants de 1988, il 
semble que dans I'Gchantiiion des collectivity ontariennes de moins de 15 000 habitants et 
dans les collectives rurales, 38,1 % des enfants de moins de six ans recevaient des services 
de garde non r6glement6s de la part d'une personne n'ayant aucun lien de parents avec eux, 
et seuls 15,3 % des enfants recevaient des services r6glement6s. 

2. Don Gilroy, minist&re de I' Education et de la Formation, communication personnelle. 
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CHAPITRE VIII - 



LES SERVICES RURAUX DE GARDE 
D'ENFANTS DANS LES AUTRES 
REGIONS DU CANADA 



Introduction 

En 6tudiant les autras provinces canadiennes, on constate qu'H n'existe que bien peu de 
programmes en dehors de ceux de I'Ontario qui visent particulterement les families rurales. 



Fond6 en 1 991 pour un an, V Alberta Rural Care Child Project a re?u une subvention de 75 000 $ 
provenant du fonds de la loterie de I' Alberta. Cette somme a servi d financer 1 9 projets parrain6s 
par des groupes ruraux, parmi lesquels : 

• I'gtablissement de listes de fournisseurs de services de garde d'enfants; 

• le part3ge des services d'un fournisseur de services informels entre plusieurs families en 
provision d'une urgence;. 

• le recrutement d'une 6tudiante par deux families voisines pour garder leurs enfants pendant 



• I' affectation de fonds pour la garde des enfants par leur grand-m&re ou un autre membre de 



L'6tablissement des listes de fournisseurs de services de garde d'enfants et le partage des 
services sont deux des projets qui ont le mieux rgussi (The Alberta Women's Institute, 1992). 



Manitoba 

Le programme Child Minder 

D'apr&s ce programme, un fournisseur de services titulaire d'un certificat de premiers soins est 
recrutg, orient^ et approuv6 (mais sans recevoir aucun permis) par le gouvernement provincial 
en vue de garder un enfant dans le domicile de ses parents. Ce programme est mentionn6 parmi 
les services de garde d'enfants en milieu rural (F6d6ration des agricultrices du Quebec, 1 993; 
Lundrigan, 1 990; Lunn, 1 992). Toutefois, d'aprfcs un fonctionnaire du gouvernement manitobain, 
le groupe cible vis6 par ce programme sont les parents ayant besoin de services en dehors des 
heures normales, qui ont plus d'un enfant de moins de 12 ans vivant d la maison, et qui sont 
admissibles d recevoir une subvention des frais. En outre, les families rurales ne font gu&re appel 
d ce programme. 



Garderfes rurales 

II existe au Manitoba plusieurs garderies rurales, telles que Lakeview Children's Centre, dans le 
village de Langruth (au nord de Winnipeg). Cette garderie offre 18 places pour les enfants d'dge 
pr£scolaire, ainsi qu'un programme pour 10 enfants d'dge scolaire. Elle est ouverte en dehors des 
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Alberta 



l'6t6; et 



la famille. 
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heures normales et dessert aussi bien le village que la collectivity agricole qui l'entoure. 



IIE-DU-PR1NCE-£dOUARD 

Programme de services de garde d'enfant safsonnfers sur les fermes 

En 1991 , cette province a mis sur pied un programme visant d fournir aux families agricoles des 
services de garde d'enfants dans le domicile de leurs parents. Toutefois, ce programme n'a pas 
6t6 poursuivi en 1992 ou 1993 en raison du tarissement des fonds provinciaux. Le ministfcre d3 
I'lndustrie avait d6bloqu6 les fonds n6cessaires pour payer les ytudiants utilises comme 
fournisseurs de services, au titre d'un programme d'emploi d'6\6 pour les 6tudiants. Les services 
d'orientation et de formation de base etaient fournis par le ministdre de la Santy et des Services 
sociaux, dont le personnel se r6unissait de fagon p6riodique avec les fournisseurs de services 
dans les bureaux rygionaux, mais qui ne r6alisait aucune visite d'inspection sur place, Les 
Services de I'emploi agricole ont fait office de coordonnateurs et de bureau de reservation en 
utilisant la demarche des 6quipes agricoles. 1 En cas d'annuletions pour cause de mauvais temps, 
les etudiants etaient envoy6s * une garderie afin d'aider les 6ducateurs et d'acqu6rir une 
experience. Le fonctionnement du programme en 1991 a donn6 lieu d certaines inquietudes, 
notamment : 

• le roulement des fournisseurs de soins en raison du grand nombre d'etudiants qui 
abandonnent le programme au beau milieu de I'6t6; 

• le roulement des fournisseurs de soins envoy6s sur chaque ferme, entrainant un manque 
d' uniformity pour les enfants; 

• la possibility d'une responsabilite civile du gouvernement," qui finangait et exploitait le 
programme; et 

• le fait que le programme ne pouvait pas subsister au moyen des seuls frais pay6s par les 
parents et devait done 6tre subventionn6 par le gouvernement. 



Garderies safsonnfdres 

il existe aussi dans l'Tle-du-Prince-£douard plusieurs garderies saisonnteres, g6n6ralement ou vertes 
du mois de mai au mois de septembre. Ces garderies s^it agr66es et re?oivent une subvention 
d'exploitation du gouvernement provincial, et les parents sont admissibles au financement de 
leurs frais. Ces programmes utilisent les locaux disponibles dans la collectivity, et les jouets et 
le matyriel fourni par la ludothfcque de V Early Childhood Education Association of Prince Edward 
Island. 



Ludothdque/halte-garderie mobile 

Ce programme alternant entre huit collactivitys 6tait encore rycemment financy par des 
subventions fydyrales. Quelques-unes de ces collectivitys continuent nrysentement d exploiter 
ce service avec les jouets et le matyriel acquis lorsque le programme ytait financy par le 
gouvernement fydyral, et utilisent les locaux disponibles sur les lieux. Les parents-utilisateurs 
fournissent I'encadrement. 



Quebec 
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Les services de garde d'enfants dans le domicile de leurs parents 

II ex!stait au Quebec deux projets pilotes visant d fournir des services de oarde d'enfant dans le 
domicile de leurs parents. A Wotton, les families agricoles recevaient un fournisseur de services 
Chez elles pendant un jour par semaine. Ce programme visait les parents travaillant d la ferme 
pendant cette journ6e. Le domicile devait 6tre approuv6 par I'Office des services de garde d 
Tenfance en fonction de certaines normes de sant6 et de s6curit6, et le fournisseur de services 
devait fitre agr66 par I'Office. Ce projet a pris fin en 1986. Parmi les sujets d'inqui6tude suscit6s 
par ce programme, mentionnons le fait qu'il n'6tait pas Sconomique et que les fournisseurs de 
services changeaient souvent. En outre, la responsabilitS civile du gouvernement risquait d'etre 
mise en jeu, puisqu'il 6tait I'administrateur et le bailleur de fonds du programme. 

Le deuxteme projet piiote s'est d6roul6 du mois de juin 1990 au mois de mars 1991. Y 
participaient 25 families d'origine rurale et urbaine. Ces 25 families ont 6t6 mises en rapport avec 
20 families recevant des services rlglementls de garde d'enfants en residence privge. D'apr6s 
les constatations de l'6tude, il existe des avantages d garder les enfants dans le domicile de leurs 
parents, puisque ces derniers n'ont alors plus besoin d'assurer le transport de I'enfant et que 
celui-ci reste dans un endroit qu'il connatt. Toutefois, d'aprds les conclusions des chercheurs, les 
services de garde d'enfants en residence priv6e r6glement6e sont plus b6n6fiques aux parents 
et aux enfants. En effet, ces programmes sont mieux adapt6s au sta^e de d6veloppement de 
I'enfant, et ils offrent aux enfants isol6s ou uniques I'occasion de jouer avec des camarades. 



Sources de renseignements 



• Alberta - Marlene Jubenville, Services sociaux de I' Alberta 

• Manitoba - Julie Friesen, minist&re des Services sociaux du Manitoba 

• fle-du-Prince-£douard - Kathy Rochon, ministdre de la Sant6 et des Services sociaux 

• Quebec - Margaret de Serre, L' office des services de garde d Tenfance 

- Pharand, S. (1991). Un service de garde rev/site - La garde au domicile du 
parent. M6moire pr6sent6 au Congrfes national sur les agricultrices et I'emploi, 
Beauprg (Quebec). Du 20 au 22 novembre 1992. 



Notes 

1 . En agriculture, la demarche des Squipes agricoles consiste d envoyer des journaliers agricoles 
sur les fermes selon les besoins. Dans le programme en question, les 6tudiants formaient une 
main-d'ceuvre envoy6e dans les families agricoles d leur demande. 
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GLOSSAIRE 



Centre de ressources 

Un programme finance par ie ministfcre des Services sociaux et communautaires en vue- 
d'offrir un vaste 6ventail de services de soutien aux parents et aux fournisseurs de services 
de garde d'enfants : haltes-garderies, groupes de jeux 0C1 Ie parent ou le fournisseur de 
services reste avec i'enfant, des ludothdques, un registre de fournisseurs locaux de 
services de garde d'enfants, divers types de cours. 



Garde d'enfants en residence privie 

Les services offerts par des personnes qui gardent des enfants dans leur domicile. Les 
fournisseurs de service de garde d'enfants r6glement6s sont parrain6s par un organisme 
a£jr66 conform6ment & la Loi sur les garderies. L'organisme doit offrir des services de 
surveillance constante en vertu de la Loi sur les garderies. Les fournisseurs peuvent offrir une 
formation et d'autres services de soutien. 



Inspecteur 

L'emp!oy6 d'un organisme qui exploite un programme de garde d'enfants en residence priv6e. 
Celui-ci doit effectuer des inspections r6guli6res du domicile des fournisseurs de services de' 
garde qui sont parrain6s par l'organisme. 

Personne morale agr66e 

Un organisme de garde d'enfants sans but lucratif qui est agr66 conform6ment & la Loi sur les 
garderies en vue d'administrer un programme de subvention des frais de garde d'enfants 
pay£s par les parents. Ces personnes morales existent surtout (mais pas syst6matiquement) 
dans les cas ou la municipality decide de ne pas administrer le programme de subvention des 
frais ou encore si la region est un territoire non-organis6. 



Rapport enfants-6ducateurs 

Le nombre d'enfants plac6s sous la surveillance d'un gducateur. Les rapports sont 6tablis dans 
les rfeglements aff6rents & la Loi sur les garderies en fonction de I'flge des enfants. 



Services de garde saisonniers 

La prestation de services de garde d'enfants de fagon saisonnidre uniquement, d'habitude 
(mais pas toujours) I'6t6, pendant la saison de pointe des families agricoles et des exploitants 
d'entreprises touristiques. 
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Services informels de garde d'enfants 

Services de garde d'enfants fournis par un fournisseur de services en residence priv6e, soit 
dans son domicile ou chez les parents de I'enfant, lorsque ces services ne sont pas 
r6glement6s en vertu de la Loisurles garderies. On dit 6galement que ces services sont non 
r6glement6s. D'aprfts la Loi sur les garderies, H est possible de garder un maximum de six 
enfants d'Sge pr6scolaire (d I'exception des enfants du fournisseur de services) dans yn 
domicile non r6glement6. 

Services non r6glement6s de garde d'enfants 

Services de garde d'enfants qui ne sont pas r6giement6s en vertu de la Loisurles garderies 
(aussi : services informels de garde d'enfants). 

Services r6glement6s de garde d'enfants 

Services de garde d'enfants r§giement<§s en vertu de la Loi sur les garderies (aussi : services 
agr66s de garde d'enfants). 

Services r6glement6s *e garde d'enfants en residence privSe 
Voir : Garde d'enfants en residence priv6e 
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PRINCIPAUX INTERLOCUTEURS 



FOURNISSEURS DE SERVICES DE GARDE D'ENFANTS EN MILIEU RURAL 



Norn de I'organisme et des Interlocuteurs 


Services foumis par I'organisme 


Durham West Farm Child Care Program 
Lynn Anne Outram 
(905) 985-3831 


services saisonniers sur ies lermes, 
programme de rel&ve des parents, centre de 
ressources, 6change de renseignements sur 
les services de garde, groupe de soutien pour 
les foumisseurs de services informels 


Lambton Rural Child Care 
Lori Redmond 
(519) 882-3480 


oervices saisonnisrs sur les Termes, garae en 

residence privfie r6glement6e, centre de 
ressources 


Lennox & Addington Resource for Children 
Ewa Massey-Henry 
(613) 354-6318 


udroenes, garoe en reoiuenwe privee 
r6glementee, centre de ressources, garderie 
pour enfants d'Sge scolaire, programme dc 
ressources pour enseignants. Auparavant : 
services group6s de garde familiate d'enfants 


Muskoka Family Focus 
Laura Stoutin 
(705) 645-3027 


/ior#lflp!afi ah»#1a H'anf ante an r<SciHonr*o nri\/PA 

uaroenes, yaroe u Grooms en rebiuenue kiivoo 
r6glement6e, centre de ressources, garderie 
pour enfants d'Sge scolaire 


North Wellington Advisory Group 
Barbara Brownell 
(519) 848-2667 


Garderies, garde d'enfants en residence privee 

r^nlflmont^o CAruirPC ri'lirflPnPP dans Ifi 

reyienieniee, 2>eiviii»e5> vi ui^cuwc »w 

domicile de I'enfant, centre de ressources. 
Auparavant : services group6s de garde 
familiaie d'enfants 


Northumberland Rural Child Care 
Margaret Appleby (board member) 
Janet Mathews (executive director) 
(613) 475-1325 


Garderie d'6t£, garde d'enfants en residence 
pnvee reyienieniee, yaruene jjuui viuania 
d'Sge scolaire. Auparavant : services 
saisonniers sur les fermes. 


Southeast Grey Community Outreach (Kid n' 
Us) 

Carol Gott 
(519) 896-3692 


Garderies, garde d'enfants en residence privee 
r6g!ement6e, programme de releve des 
parents, garderie pour enfants d'Sge scolaire. 
Auparavant : services de garde d'urgence 
dans le domicile de I'enfant 


Centre pour enfants Temiskaming child care 
Judy Parker 
(705) 267-7901 


Garderie, garde d'enfants en residence privee 
reglementee, centre de ressources. 
Auparavant : programme saisonnier sur les 
fermes 
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REPRESENTANTS REGIONAUX 
DU M1NISTERE DES SERVICES SOCIAUX ET 
COMMUNAUTAIRES DE L'ONTARIO 



Bureau regional de Belleville 
Pat Tretina 

Bureau regional de Mississauga 
Elizabeth Wagle 

Bureau regional d'Owen Sound 
Rosalind Brooks 

Bureau regional de Timmins 
Dorothy Bale 

Bureau regional de Windsor 
Michael Beda 



Bureau regional de Guelph 
Barbara Schuler 

Bureau regional d'Oshawa 
Vera Blower 

Bureau regional de Peterborough 
Kevin Morris 

Bureau regional da Waterloo 
Larry Himmelma^i 



AUTRES MINIST£RcS DE L'ONTARIO 
Don Gilroy 

Directeur, Directives concernant les subventions en immobilisations et le financement des 4coles 
Ministfcre de I' Education et de la Formation 



AUTRES PROVINCES 
fle-du-Prince-l:douard 

Ministdre des services sociaux et communautaires 
Kathy Rochon 

Quebec 

L'Office des services de garde d I'enfance 
Margaret de Serre 

Manitoba 

MinistSre des Services familiaux 
Julie Friesen 

Alberta 

Minist&re des Services sociaux 
Marlene Jubenville 

Colombie-Britannique 

Minist6re de r£galit6 des femmes 

Jane Beach 
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DONNEES DEMOGRAPHIGUES, 
ZONES RURALES DE L'ONTARIO 



N OMBRE O'ENFANTS'DE 0 A 14 ANS 

Le tableau I prSsento le nombre d'enfants dans des collectives de types et de tailies difttrents. 
On a choisi la tranche d'flge de 0 d 14 ans qui correspond aux fourchettes d'flges utilis6es par 
Statistique Canada. Cela ne signifie pas pour autant que nous estimons que tous les enfants de 
moins de 14 ans devraient recevoir des services de garderie. 



Tableau I 



Nombre d'enfants de 0 & 14 ans vivant dans des collectives 
de diverses tailies en Ontario, 1991 



Population totale 


0 a 4 ans 

(707 595) 


5 a 9 ans 
(689 395) 


10 a 14 ans 
(658 260) 


Total, 0 i 14 ans 
(2 055 250) 


Population urbaine totale 


570 085 


544 170 


517 035 


1 631 290 


• 10 000 + 

• 5 000 a 10 000 

• moins de 5 000 


532 710 
16 230 
21 145 


505 895 
16 110 
22 165 


481 560 
14 855 
20 620 


1 520 165 
47 195 
63 930 


Population rurale totale 


137 510 


145 225 


141 225 


423 960 


• marge metropole 
j • marge ville 
I • zone isolee 


40 450 
17 110 
79 950 


40 520 
18615 
86 090 


38 870 
18 700 
83 655 


119 840 
54 425 
249 695 



Source: Pr6par6 par le Centre de statistiques Internationales d partir de donnSes du 
recensement de 1991 de Statistique Canada. 



Notes: D'aprds la definition de Statistique Canada, une zone rurale est une zone situ6e en 
dehors d'une zone urbaine. Une zone urbaine, quant d elle, est une zone 0C1 la 
concentration de la population a atteint au moins 1 000 habitants et od la density est 
d'au moins 400 habitants par kilomdtre carr6. 

Les zones rurales en marge d'une communaut6 urbaine sont des zones rurales 
socialement et 6conomiquement int6gr6es d un centre urbain d'au moins 
1 00 000 habitants. 

Les zones rurales en marge d'une ville sont des zones rurales socialement et 
Sconomiquement intSgrSes d un centre urbain ayant 10 000 d 99 999 habitants. 

Les zones rurales isol6es sont les zones non int6gr£es d un centre urbain comptant 
au moins 10 000 habitants. 
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NOMBRE D'ENFANTS VIVANT SUR LES FERMES 

On trouvera dans le tableau II des donn6es concernant les enfants vivant sur les fermes des 
zones rurales de t'Ontario en 1991. Les zones rurales sont celles dSfinies pour le tableau I de ia 
page pr6c6dente, y compris les trois cat6gories : en marge d'une communautfi urbaine, en marge 
d'une ville et r6gion isotee. La population agricole est celle qui vlt dans les rfigions rurales et qui 
fait partie du m6nage d'exploitants agricoles qui vivent sur leur ferme. Les habitants ruraux non- 
agriculteurs sont des personnes qui vivent dans des r6gions rurales mais pas dans ce type de 
m6nage agricole. 



Tableau II 

Nombre d'enfants vivant ou non sur des fermes en Ontario en 1991 



Population rurale totale 


0 a 4 ens 
(137 510 


5 & 9 ans 
(145 225) 


10 a 14 ans 
(141 225) 


Total 
(423 960) 


Population rurale et 
agricole totale 


14 660 


17 540 


18 165 


50 365 


Population rurale et non 
agricole totale 


122 850 


127 685 


123 060 


373 595 



Source: Pr6par6 par le Centre de statistiques internationales d partir des donn6es du 
recensement de 1991 de Statistique Canada. 



Participation dans la population active 

Hommes et femmes 

Le tableau III de la page suivante a 6t6 pr6par6 d partir de donn6es de \'£tude nationale 
canadienne sur la garde des enfants (Lero et al., 1 992). Cette 6tude 6tait fond6e sur un 
6chantiIlon de 20 687 m6nages ontariens ayant au moins un enfant de moins de 13 ans. 
L'6chantillon a 6t6 choisi de fa?on i fitre reprfisentatif des r6gions rurales et urbaines, Une 
collectivitfi rurale 6tait d6finie comme 6tant une collectivit6 de moins de 1 000 habitants et ayant 
une densit6 de moins de 400 habitants par kilometre carr6 au moment du recensement de 1986. 
Les renseignements concernant les families ont 6t6 recueillis au moyen d'un sondage 
t6l6phonique standard men6 d I'automne 1988. Ce tableau montre que 54,6 % des couples 
vivant dans des collectives urbaines de moins de 1 500 habitants ou dans des collectives 
rurales, et qui ont au moins un enfant de moins de six ans f 6taient des families & double revenu. 
En outre, 35,2 % des couples vivant dans ce? types de collectives 6taient des families i un seul 
revenu. 
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Tableau III 



Distribution des families de I'Ontario ayant au moins un enfant 
de moins de 13 ans, selon I'emploi des parents 
et la density de population, 1988. 



Age du plus jeune enfant 


100 000 habitants 
ou plus 


15 000 a 99 999 
habitants 


Zone urbaine de 
moins de 1 500 
habitants et zone 
turtle 


Plus jeune enfant de moins 
de six ans 








couples a deux revenus 
couples a un revenu 
parent seul & un revenu 
autre 


50,9 % 
34,8 % 
6,4% 
7,9 % 


49,9 % 
33,8 % 

10,5 % * 


54,6 % 
35,2 % 

5,9 % • 


Plus jeune enfant entre six 
et 12 ans 








couples d deux revenus 
couples & un revenu 
parent seul & un revenu 
autre 


60,4 % 
21,0 % 
13,0 % 
5,5 % 


58,9 % 
21 ,4 % • 
14,2 % 


63,9 % 
22,6 % 
8,0 % 



Source: V£tude nationale canadienne sur fa garde des enfants, 1988. Totalisations spSciales 
par Donna S. Lero, Ph.D., university de Guelph, 1993. 



Notes: Le syrnbole — signifie que le pourcentage est trop petit pour 6tre calcuiy. * signifie 
que le pourcentage est incertain en raison de la variability de I'ychantillon. 



Participation des femmes i la population active 

Le tableau IV contient des renseigrements sur la participation estimte des femmes rurales dans 
la population active. Ce tableau a 6x6 mis au point & parti r de donn6es de I'Enqu&te annuelle sur 
les finances des consommateurs r6alis6e par Statistique Canada. L'enqu&te recouvre environ 
11 000 rypondants de I' Ontario, dont environ 20 % ont au moins un enfant de moins de sept 
ans. Dans ce tableau, les donnSes de deux annSes, 1991 et 1992, ont 6t6 combines pour 
former un ensemble unique de donnties agr£g£es afin d'accroltre la taille de l'6chantillon et de 
produire une estimation d'autant plus exacte. L'estimation de la participation & la population 
active, dans le tableau III, est fondtie sur une moyenne des deux annties. Une collectivity rurale 
est une collectivity de moins de 1 000 habitants dont la density est inf6rieure & 400 habitants 
par kilomfttret carry. D'apr6s le tableau, environ 44 200 femmes des zones rurales et urbaines de 
moins de 2 500 habitants travaiflent & temps plein ou surtout d temps plein i I'extyrieur de la 
maison. 
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Tableau IV 



Participation estimee a la population active 
des femmes ayant des enfants de moins de sept ans 
pendant I'annee de :6f6rence (1991 et 1992 ensemble) 



Lieu de residence 


Surtout b 
temps ptein 


Surtout a 
temps partie! 


Hors 

population 
active 


Total 


Zones rurales et 


44 200 


29 365 


28 240 


101 805 


zones urbaines de 


(43 %) 


(29 %) 


(28 %) 


(100 %) 


moins de 2 500 










habitants 










Zones urbaines de 
plus de 2 500 
habitants 


273 220 
(49 %) 


137 420 
<24 %) 


152 780 
(27 %) 


563 420 
(100 %) 



Source: PrSparS par le Centre de statistiques Internationales d partir des microdonnSes de 
YEnquGte sur/es finances des consommateurs de Statistique Canada, 1 991 et 1 992. 



Travail rimuntot des families agricoles hors de la ferme 

D'aprfcs Statistique Canada (1991 ), dans 24 % des exploitations agricoles de ('Ontario ayant deux 
exploitants, Tun des exploitants a travailte hors de la ferme pendant 190 jours ou plus en 1990. 
En outre, dans les fermes d deux exploitants, une personne travaillait d l'extSrieur pour 60 d 1 89 
jours. Dans 14 % des cas (12 940 fermes), la personne qui travaillait hors de la ferme pendant 
60 jours ou plus Stait une femme. Malheureusement, les donnSes ne tiennent pas compte de 
'Sge des enfants de ces femmes. 
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LA DISP0N1BILITE DES SERVICES DE GARDE D'ENFANTS 

EN ONTARIO 



En Ontario en 1991 , it y avait : 

• 848 625 enfants r*e moins de six ans et 946 1 95 enf ants de six £ 1 2 ans (Statistique Canada, 
1992); et 

• environ 350 670 femmes d6tenant un ampioi r6mun6r6 et ayant au moins un enfant de moins 
de six ans d la maison (Statistique Canada, 1993). 

En 1 993, 1 29 752 enfants 6taient inscrits dans des garderies agrees, et environ 1 5 793 enfants 
fitaient places chez des fournisseurs de services r6glement6s en residence priv6e (ministftre des 
Services sociaux et communautaires, communication personnelle). Par consfiquent, environ 
145 545 enfants au total regoivent des services de garde r6glement6s. II est impossible de 
chiffrer le nombre d'enfants gard6s de fagon informelle (non r6g!ement6e), II faut observer que 
les renseignements ci-dessus concernent les enfants de 0 d 12 ans qui sont gardes, alors que les 
estimations relatives d I'ernploi des /emmes ont 6x6 6tablies pour les femmes ayant au moins un 
enfant de moins de six ans. Quoi qu'il en soit, les chiffres mettent en Evidence le manque 
d'harmonie entre le besoin probable de services de garde d'enfants et la disponibilit6 de tels 
services r6glement6s. 

En 1990, le budget f6d6rai limitait la croissance du partage des coOts par le f6d6ral en vue de la 
garde des enfants au titre du Regime d'assistance publique du Canada (RAPC) en Ontario d une 
augmentation de cinq pour cent par rapport au montant de !'ann6e pr6c6dente. Or, cette limite 
a 6t6 imposSe au moment mfime oti la recession produisait une hausse en fteche du besoin de 
services sociaux. Pour preserver les niveaux existants de subventions aux parents, la province 
s'est vue obligee de contribuer de sa poche. Cette situation s'est soktee par des pressions en vue 
de limiter I'expansion des services de garde d'enfants. Pourtant, le gouvernement a rajout6 
20 000 places enticement subventionn6es au systfcme en 1993 afin de soutenir le programme 
BoulotOntario. 

Le maintien des services existants et I'accroissement du potentiel de disponibilitfi sont le r6sultat 
des 6!6ments suivants : 

• la reconnaissance par le ministdre des Services sociaux et communautaires du besoin d'offrir 
des fonds d'exploitation rSguIiers aux programmes de garde d'enfants afin de les aider d 
devenir financterement stables. II s'est publiquement engagd d faire de mfime pour les 
programmes de services non r6glement6s sans but lucratif; et 

• Tinitiative conjointe de 1988 par le ministdre de ('Education et le ministdre des Services 
sociaux et communautaires en vue de fournir des places permanentes de garderie dans toutes 
les nouvelles 6coles 6l6mentaires, les frais de construction du bStiment 6tant rembours6s d 
100 % par le ministfere de l'£ducation et de la Formation, i concurrence d'un maximum de 
350 000 $. Le minist6re dos Services sociaux et communautaires apporte son concours d 
I'exploitant Idrs des premiers achats de mobilier et d'6quipement. Cette initiative a entra!n6 la 
creation de pr6s de 200 garderies dans la province, et une centaine d'autres garderies en sont 
au stade de la planification (Don Gilroy, ministdre de I'Gducation et. de la Formation, 
communication personnelle). 
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FACTEURS DE COOT 



LE COOT DE LA GARDE D'ENFANTS DANS LES ZONES RURAUES 

Le coOt d'exploitation des programmes de garderie dans les zones rurales est probablement plus 
eieve que dans les zones urbaines pour les raisons suivantes : 

• en 1991, le taux salarial moyen 1 dans les garderies de I'Ontario 6tait de 11,38 $, soit 
environ 22 000 $ par ann6e (Federation canadienne des services de garde d 
I'enfance/Association canadienne pour la promotion des services de garde d I'enfance, 
1992). Pour attirer et retenir des fournisseurs de services formes pour ies garderies ou 
les services d'inspection, les programmes ruraux devraient verser des salaires 
comparables £ ceux des agglomerations urbaines; 

• les fournitures, les aliments, le transport des inspecteurs et les frais d'interurbain sont 
plus 6'ev6s dans les zones rurales que dans les agglomerations urbaines (Abramovitch, 
1989, Northwestern Ontario Regional Day Care Committee, 1990). Les petits magasins 
locaux ne sont pas en mesure d'acheter les marchandises en vrac pour f aire economiser 
le client. En outre, les frais de transport des fournisseurs du sud de la province se 
rajoutent au prix paye par le proprietaire du magasin. Pour appeler une collectivity 
avoisinante, il faut parfois payer des frais d'interurbain. Les distances parcourues par les 
inspecteurs, dont les frais r!e transport sont rembours6s par le programme, sont plus 
longues qu'en ville. Les fournisseurs de services de garde ruraux que nous avons 
interrog£s lors de la preparation de cette etude ont egalement indique que les inspecteurs 
ne peuvent pas visiter autant de domiciles dans une zone & faible density de population 
que dans une agglomeration urbaine, parce que les distances sont trop grandes; et 

• la faible densite des zones rurales signifie que les agences de garde d'enfants ne sont pas 
toujours capables de placer autant d'enfants chez un fournisseur de services en residence 
privee qu'elles pourraient le faire en ville. 



Le coOt de la garde d'enfants pour les parents 

Pr6sentement en Ontario, les parents paient la majeure partie du coOt d'exploitation des services 
de garderie, soit en entier, soit en partie avec I'aide d'une subvention. Pour determiner un coOt 
abordable, il faut tenir compte des faits suivants : 

• en 1993 en Ontario, les frais pergus par les garderies agreees sans but lucratif variaient 
de 4 000 $ S 10 291 $ par annSe, d'aprds I'flge de I'enfant (enqufete inSdite du MSSC); 
et 

• en 1993, les frais pergus par les services reglementes de garde d'enfants en residence 
privee allaient de 19 $ d 25 $ par jour, selon rage de I'enfant (Draper, 1993). 

Comme il est indique au tableau IV ci-dessous et au tableau V de la page suivante, en 1 991 -1 992 
environ 52,3 % des families rurales ayant au moins un enfant de moins de 12 ans gagnaient un 



Par moyenne, on entend le score moyen d'une variable, calculi en faisant la somme de 
tous les scores obtenus pour la variable et en la divisant par le nombre total de scores. 
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revenu familial net de moins de 40 000 $. Pour 26 % de ces families, ce revenu tombait sous 
la barre des 30 000 $. Le pourcentage plus 6lev6 de families ayant un revenu net de moins de 
20 000 $ dans les agglomerations urbaines de 30 000 habitants ou plus traduit le pourcentage 
plus 6lev6 de families monoparentales dans les grandes villes. Compte tenu de ce fait, et aussi 
du fait que Statistique Canada inclut dans sa definition des zones rurales les terrains. de deux d 
cinq acres qui existent dans des r6gions telles que York, la proportion supSrieure de families ayant 
un revenu net de moins de 40 000 $ dans les zones rurales donne d penser que le revenu familial 
net des collectives rurales tend d Stre inffirieur d celui des agglomerations urbaines. 

Tableau IV 



Distribution du revenu familial net moyen 
de families ayant au moins un enfant de moins de 12 ans, 
selon le lieu de residence 



Lieu de 
residence 


Moins de 
20 000 $ 


20 000 $ 
a 

29 999 $ 


30 000 $ 
a 

39 999 $ 


40 000 $ 
49 999 $ 


50 000 $ 

nu nil is 


TOTAL 


Zones 
rurales et 
urbaines 

rift moins 

de 2 500 
habitants 


10,2 % 


15,8 % 


26,3 % 


21,2 % 


26,4 % 


.100% 


Zones 
urbaines 
de 2 500 d 
29 999 
habitants 


12,7 % 


14,3 % 


20,4 % 


22 % 


30,5 % 


100% 


Zones 
urbaines 
de 30 000 
£ 99 999 
habitants 


15,9 % 


14,2 % 


22,2 % 


20,7 % 


27,1 % 


100% 


Zones 
urbaines 
de plus de 
100 000 
habitants 


14,5 % 


10,8 % 


19,1 % 


18,8 % 


36,7 % 


100% 



Source: Pr6par6 par le Centre de statistiques Internationales d partir des microdonnSes de 

VEnquite surtes finances des consommateurs, 1991 et 1992. 



VEnquSte sur les finances des consommateurs est menfie tous les ans et concerne environ 
1 1 000 rSpondants de I'Ontario. Dans le tableau IV, nous avons combine les donnfies de deux 
annSes, 1991 et 1992, afin de donner un jeu de donnfies agr6g6es afin d'accroTtre la taille de 
!'6chantillon et d'en tirer une estimation plus precise. 
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Tableau V 



Pourcentage de families ayant au moins un enfant de moins de 12 ans, 
par lieu de residence et par fourchette de revenu net 



Lieu de 
residence 


Moins de 
20 000 $ 


Moins de 
30 000 $ 


Moins de 
40 000 $ 


Moins de 
50 000 $ 


Zones rurales et 
urbaines de 
moins de 2 500 
habitants 


10,2 % 


26 % 


52,3 % 


73,5 % 


Zones urbaines 
de 2 500 a 
29 999 
habitants 


12,7 % 


27 % 


47,4 % 


69,4 % 


Zones urbaines 
de 30 000 a 
99 999 
habitants 


15,9% 


30,1 % 


52,3 % 


73 % 


Zones urbaines 
de plus da 
100 000 
habitants 


14,5 % 


25,3 % 


44,4 % 


63,2 % 



Source: Pr6par6 par le Centre de statistiques Internationales d partir des microdonn6es de 

YEnquSte sur tes finances des consommateurs de Statistique Canada, 1991 et 
1992. 



Note: Pour obtenir les pourcentages de la colonne « moins de 30 000 $ », nous avons 

additionng les colonnes « moins de 20 000 $ * et « 20 000 $ d 29 999 $ », du 
tableau IV. La mfime mSthode a servi d obtenir les pourcentages des autres 
colon nes. 

La suggestion que le revenu familial des zones rurales est sans doute inflrieur d celui des 
agglomerations urbaines de plus de 2 500 habitants est confirmee par les donnles compiles 
dans le tableau VI de la page suivante. Ce tableau montre que l'6carMype 2 des revenus familiaux 
nets est plus bas dans les zones rurales et les agglomerations urbaines de plus de 2 500 
habitants, et plus 6lev6 dans les zones urbaines de plus de 100 000 habitants. Autrement dit, 
l'6ventail des revenus est plus grand dans les agglomerations urbaines importantes. Cela traduit 
peut-fitre la proportion plus 6Iev6e de families monoparentales et de families & revenu 6Iev6 dans 
ces collectives. 



La ratine carr£e de la moyenne arithm6tique des dcarts, 61ev6s au carr£, par rapport & 
la moyenne dans une distribution de frequences. Plus r&art-type est important, plus 
T&art (ou l^ventail) dans la distribution des chiffres est important 
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Tableau VI 



£cart-type des revenus familiaux nets 
de families ayant au moins un enfant de moins de 12 ans, 
par iieu de residence 



Lieu de residence 


Revenu net 


Gcart-type 


Zone rurale 


41 160 $ 


19 085 $ 


Zone urbaine de moins de 
2 500 habitants 


41 115 $ 


16 880 $ 


Zone urbaine de 2 500 d 
29 999 habitants 


42 600 $ 


20 375 $ 


Zone urbaine de 30 000 d 
99 999 habitants 


40 510 $ 


21 020 $ 


Zone urbaine de plus de 
100 000 habitants 


45 500 $ 


23 945 $ 



Source: Prepare par le Centre de statistiques internationaies d partir des microdonnees de 

VEnqu§te sur les finances des consommateurs de Statistique Canada, 1991 et 
1992. 



Les deductions fiscales peuvent aider d defrayer les coOts des services de garde d'enfants, mais 
pour prcfiter de la deduction pour frais de aarde d'enfants, le parent doit disposer de re$us. La 
deduction maximale pour les frais de garde d'enfants faisant I'objet d'un re$u en 1993 est de 
5 000 $ pour chaque enfant de moins de sept ans, ou pour chaque enfant handicape de moins 
de 14 ans. Notons que ces deductions portent sur le montant d'tmpOt qui aurait normalement do 
fitre pay§. Par consequent, selon le revenu, le montant effectivement re?u pourra fetre inf6rieur 
d 500 $, m&me si le parent a depense des milliers de dollars en services de garde. 
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